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LETTER OF TRANSRfiTTAL 



August 1991. 

Hon. Paul S. Saitanes. 

Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, Washington, DC 

Dear Mr. Oiairman: D^te scxne indicatim of reduced drug use, Oaklaiid*8 i&oo^ 
$1.5 i»Ilion seizuie of heroin in June confinns what most law oiforcemem officials aie 
saying— that the dnig crisis coi^ues idemlessly to i^Qgue America. A missii^ component 
in effom to maishal suffice lesounxs to ojmbat tfds league is a fuU accounting of 
imposed on society by the illegal dnig epidemic. Fot that leason. I am pleased to transmit 
herewith a mpoit pr^jared by the Center for Regicmal Studies at Baylor University in 
Waco, Texas, titled "Doing Dnip and Dropping Out" 

The lepoit contains the most comiaehensive calculation yet made of the total cost 
to society of illegal dnigs in tenns of poor health, labor foice loss, and law enforcement 
outlays. It updates previous stwlies, and includes cost estimates for the special tragedies 
of dnig babies and the dnig-related spread of the HIV virus. The repoit also calls for 
expanded outpatiem treatment care of drag users, and expansion of peer presssure 
education programs to stem adolescent drag alxise and sdtool dropouts. It concludes with 
an extensive examination of drag programs and use in Wa(X). l^xas. 

The r^it was din»^ by Professor Glen E Lidi. with contributions by Lawrence 
G. Felice. Nancy Re^ HaiTi»)n, James W. Henderson. Kaohleen Green GaidiKr. Bryant 
Nfaricette, and David Swenson. 

The repoit represents the views of tlie authors and does not necessarily reflect the 
views of the subcommittee. 
Sincerely. 

IJoyd Bentsen. 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Economic 
GrowUt, Tirade, and Taxes. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Glen e. lich 

Sm(»RE^ARCHFEUjOWATTHSCElfTBI 
fORSoaOECOmMCR^EAKatATTHE 

UHmitsnroFCoAHUitA 



Thic rpnnrt concludcs a two-ohasc assignment, which the Joint Economic 

Uie to f^^^'^^^^^i^^^yS^ of sources in Texas, 
dropping ow of school. ™s "E™; and municipal governments, 

rm'^TaaSTs^hoWZg^iS^ ^^^^^^ The reU'is organized 

around three central questions. 

. What is ihe impact of wxaira: and crack abuse in tcnns of crimc^ 

presoil and FospecUve public spending, and lost producUvity? 

. What policies have successfully moved addicts away from crack? 
and 

. What policies have successfully reduced the high school drop- 
out rate? 

With regard to the firs, question, the report quantifies 

^S^'^^^^^^^^^mfyS^V^^^y^ >»««• Th^figumte- 
relating to substance abuse— as summanzed in the table below. 
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Summary Estimates of the Economic Costs of Drug Abuse, 1988 
Various Sources (In biliioiis of dollars) 



Hi^ Estimate' 



Low Estimate 



Health care costs 

Medical coas to business $15 2a $ 27 f 

ICU costs of dmg^exposed infants 10.5 b 2 8 ^ 

Total cost of AIDS 6.5 c 2.3* 

Total health care costs $ 32.2 $ 7 8 

Work force costs 

Reduced productivity and 

employment loss 43.7^ jq 2 , 

Law enforcement costs 

Crime (including lost productivity 

for the incarcerated) 44.0 e 424 

Total economic costs of drug abuse $ $ 60 4 

Somea: — ^ - 



J 



** ™fa^'»i»t«>nepei«moft9880M>(HgwoodLctil 1984) 

/ t^nxttnedSaJtretlmeiaGosu from Rice. ^iL (1990) 

* Direct mdfadifmmedieilajmrfireatfajgAHJSpalienu^ 

I Toul crime com from Rice. CI tL 0990). 



Though the co^ are assessed in the first chapter of this report, no attemot is made to 
economic principles to answer questions of Sptimal allocS of rc3ces ^erefore 
this chapter could be classified as a cost-ident&cation chaS "taSSt^S assSS 
Z^l^^ P"''"'' author of this KecSn^s f^'^m S 

^T^^a} F^- ^ evaluating the success of poUi^whichhave eS 

tTv.rtlJn^f'*'^? ^^^y ^P°«ant questions conSg criteria fcTlic^mo^ 

^T"" ^3 addiction-psychological or physiotoScal-^^^^^^ 

With regard to this second question, the auior evSiates law e^oSnt ^LmeSt 
education and prevention policies. The second author aSTievielSSnHS.^^^^ 
testing outpatient treatment, and-placing emphSfe Sn to 7oS^^Dro2^^Z 
Sr'^^r^S^^" toward drug W\nd^o move adS Iwa^from Se ^ 
SSh; "^^^ question on drop^^ut retStfo^ iScom 

viceboolWde^.^^^^^^ 
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the city of Waco, Texas. That report, entitled A Question of Community: Waco and 
D^^" wi fonded by a local philanthropic foundation and effected by a city and univer- 
sity coalition. 

nie central recommendation of this study is threefold: We call for an extensive 

and honest search for fact; we strongly encourage the b^^^^"? ^iS'S^^'S^^ we ' 
for the exchange and evaluation of information, experience, and loc^ policy; and we rec- 
S^mlnd S^rKgs be scheduled on community approaches to dnigs and education 
Wemake this i^coiSmendation in the context of what we suspect may be a cns^ ftff 
Braver man cocaine abuse in terms of values and national well-bem}^ the issues of 
drugs and dropping out of school are in terms of fiscal drain on the society. 

The two phases of this project-October 1989 through June 1990, and July 1990 
through March &! -had the following objeaives: 0) 

team S Baylor University launched a four-state survey to gather mformation from a wide 
variety of sources able to answer parts or all of the three quesoons "ted above andcom- 
piled a draft of a manuscript documenting the state of work « the end of June 1990. (2) 
During the second phase, the project director, the research staff, and field readers in van- 
ous professions in Sie four states reviewed the manuscnpt's recommendations for the de- 
velopment and implementation of policies on drugs and education. 

Durine both phases, then, this report represents both a process and a product: a 
process because it is a common-sense, grassroots effort for and by concerned citizens, 
teachers, community leaders, and dnig-abuse professionals to put their thoughts togeUier 
on two if the key ikies-education and drugs-which confront Amencans; ^product 
because it is the voice of many and because it is intended to advise practicable pohcy for 
communities and for the nation. 

Incorporated into this four-state survey is a Waco, Texas, core study which was 
published as a separate community-service booklet emitled A Question of Conmumty: 
Waco and Drugs; this localized study adds depth and realism— and the hope borne ot 
cutting problems down to size— to an otherwise overwhelming inquiry mio the two per- 
sistent, though sometimes seemingly abstract and remote, national problems of drug 
abuse and public education. 

The question of whether a community can do something to make a difference— 
the heart of the study funded by the Cooper Foundation in Waco and implemented 
throueh a city and university coalition— invites serious consideration. Central to any re- 
spond on the local level to that question is the combined need to understand the source 
of the issue (to know where to apply one's own work) and to measure the results on a 
personal basis (in the lives of the people who are a community). The Waco study. Uien. 
brings this larger pit)ject onto a "hometown" scale and remmds us that the strength of this 
endeavor is in the networking and the dialog. 

In conclusion, the real problem of dnig abuse is interrelated with— and is a 
symptom of— a number of domestic social problems. Even though the aU-encompassing 
set of problems associated with drug abuse looms large and unmanageable, we must 
break Uiis enormity down into smaller, more comprehensible, and more manageable 
components. Apart from such a method, there seems to be no one nght way of address- 
ing the problems which beset the country. When methods work m this or that school or 
neighlwrhood or town, the common elemem of success is often Imle more than mdividuai 
involvement— a policeman, a teacher, a professional counselor, or a parent resolute, 
practical, and possessed of enough guts to make a difference. Those programs whicti 
have positive effects are successful, it seems, because of commitment and canng. un 
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*Jm wo^L ft^^Sr"^ '8"""= *e lessons of 
iB«arri M tK^JlL^^Sr*^? '"8?**' " " effecdve way-the national will with 

^vSt^n ^^TSSS^n^^"^ of community, state, and federal levels of ^uS^^ 
prevention, and treatment programs are necessary both in the near and innd Si^TtiII 

.„H nn^^^H-"?"^ "^"'^ ^^"^'^ sssumptions and look into studies based upon facts 
for th, rluH^^ J-T^' ^"""^ Century. Building a Future 

use. abura;,^SaS'^^^o'S'y?^1 ^^.^Ss^— -""'^^ '<> 



' N^ionl Assoc-.«io„ of Su«e Board, of EducaUon ^ Am^«„ Medical As«»ciaUoa Alwandri.. Va.. 1 990 
^Lich. Vol. 3. Auain.Tx., 1990. 
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Such studies as Code Blue and The Humanities and Public Issues warn that be- 
cause we are faiUng to lecc^ize the real dimensions of our problems with <injgs and ^- 
ucation and the i^basis of these pioblem-i. our attempts at rca>lutipn are piecemeal, a^- 
perficial, and therefore not as effective as these attempts could be. g:ven culprit exp^^^^^^ 
mrcs of human and fiscal icsourcw. Such studies not only sensioze us by helping us to 
see more clearly; they also afford perspective. 

Tty as we might to quantify the near- and long-term costs of addiction and drop- 
ping out of school. wHetherln terms of the effects ^one or in tenns ^unm poten- 
Salfthe discussion surrounding these issues takes place hi the a>»senw «f ipento^ fa^ 
We Sck acceptable and comprehensible statistics. We do not know defmmvely how co- 
caine and crack affect abusere physically, emotionally, or financially-^pecially m the 
long term. 

As an illegal, underground activity, drug abuse is difficult, sometimes impossible, 
to measure and to study. However, we must not effect policy on the basis of le^ tiian 
optimal infotmaiion. Yet how do we determine what our questions ^ and which ones 
we STleaving out? what methods are used to obtain data? whether the results are sub- 
jected to standard reliabiUty criteria? to what extent we rely on smglf -agency mformanon 
Sd to what extent our understandhigs are limited byjgroup ihinj"? what <ioes mean 
when seemingly every mayor in the country reports that 60 (or 70 or 80) percent of the 
arrests in his or her city are "drug-related"? 

Problems which appear so large and so capable of almost infinite self-replication 
intimidate us into beUeving that whatever available resources we could or would commit 
wiU never be enough. It is probably true that no amount of money will soive these prob- 
lems, particularly if we continue to attack symptoms. Yet measurmg the amount and 
identiteig the types of resources being committed to the problems of drugs and drug 
abusere must precede poHcy development, allowing policy makers to evaluate what is 
being done and to identify policies which achieve results. The process by which S.s is 
done is useful in establishing dialog and, through dialog, in developing adequate coupes 
of action. In that sense, studies like the recent report from Sensje J^^^^^ 
Committee entitled "Hard-Core Cocaine Addicts: Measurmg— and Fightuig— the Epi 
demic" 3 raise the question of numters in ways which are germane to policy discussion 
because they prompt us to ask ourselves how many cocaine and crack addicts there are m 
the United States and whether we are willing to live with the effects that this number 
translates into on a neighborhood and community basis. 



^ U J. Cbfigress. Senate. Conimiaec on Judiciary. 1990 
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CHAPTER ONE 



ECONOMIC IMPACT OF CRACK AND COCAINE ABUSE: 
PRIVATE AND SOCIAL ISSUES 



James W. Henderson 

Bes E. WiuiAm Professor of Ecommcs 
I/ankamer School of Busihess 
Baylor UNivasmr 



Executive Summary 



*iA ^ . jj^s'^'s recently announced drag strategy includes federal spending of 

»iu.c» biUion in 1991. Public policy and resource allocation are being driven by the as- 
sumption that the drag problem is primarily an interdiction problem and not a public 
health problem. As a result, the bulk of public spending goes to law enforcement, crimi- 
nal prosecuuon, and mcarceration as opposed to education, prevention, treatment, and re- 
habilitation. 

A vocal segment of society argues that we have given the problem our best shot 
and have failed; that what we have is a public health crisis; and that resources should 
Uierefore be channelled into education and rehabilitation instead of law enforcement 
•t® J?. ^® legalization or decriminalization. Legalization would increase 
availabUity and eliminate all criminal sanctions (which for many are the only moral sanc- 
tions which exist). Whether legalization would reduce prices as many contend is an issue 
explored by David Musto"*. Contrary to popular opinion, Musto's research suggests that 
anything less than open access" will result in street-level prices remaining at about cur- 
rent levels. In addition, many contend that legalization would also result in an increase in 



*-IIHcit Wee of Cocaine in Two Eras: 1908- 14 and 1982-89." Canntciicut Medicine S4.}ont 1990. ni 32b 
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abuse and therefore in addiction, followed by increases in the economic costs associated 
with drug abused. 

There has also been a tendency among policy makers to ignore the behavioial and 
biomedical aspects of cocaine abuse and to view the problem in terms ^ aw enforce- 
ment, interdiction, and morality. The national strategy must «»clude smrt law mf^^^^ 
mem at the street level to make it difficult for abusers to make purchases and a signrficant 
Screase in rehabilUation faciUties. Only by increasing the cost of inaking a does 
the prospect of rehabiUtation become viable. A publication sppn^red by Congress rec- 
ommends that a workable or praaical strategy must include a significant increase m drug 
treatment faculties to reduce the waiting time for admission from months to f^ays*. 

Nature of Economic Cosis; Analytical Concepts and Tools 

The application of economic principles to cost-effectiveness and cost-benefit 
studies emphasizes the importance of dealing accurately with t^e.concept of cost. 
Policymakers must be willing to apply the tools of economic analysis ui evaluating out- 
comes and idemifying costs because a methodology that looks only at the expected gam 
is a prescription for excess spending and inappropriate use of scarce resources. 

This chapter could be classified as a cost-identification study. It simply asks the 
question, "What is the cost?" Its purpose is not to evaluate alternative solutions, but 
rather to quantify the economic burden of cocaine and crack abuse. 

The question of "Who pays?" is also of interest in this type of study. The point of 
view taken--from that of the individual or that of society— wiU determine which costs 
are considered. The individual costs include the amount spent on acquinng drags, tne 
health and medical costs of abuse, reduced productivity, and lost employinent caused by 
premature death or disabUity. Social costs, often referred to as opportunity costs, repre- 
sem foregone opportunities to use resources for other purposes. These can be estunated 
in part by the amount of public spending on drag education, treatment, rehabilitation, and 
control. 

Costs are either direct or indirect. Direct costs represent resources consumed 
where real dollar payments are made. Indirect costs do not result in actual formal pay- 
ments, but nonetheless represent resources used. Indirect costs are a major concern m 
evaluating the overall costs of cocaine abuse. These include the costs of long-term dis- 
ability and premature death resulting from prolonged abuse cf cocame. The costs that 
result from drag-relaied criminal activity include the value of property damaged or de- 
stroyed and the costs associated with maintaining the criminal justice system. Indirect 
costs include the opportunity cost of time spent in prison. Finally, the intangible costs of 
pain and suffering of the affected individuals and their families are not readily measured. 
These intangibles will be discussed, but no attempt will be made to place a dollar value 
on them. 



' Nahai;. Cocaint The Grnat WhUe Plague Middlobuo'. VT. 1989 

6 House. Egicocy of Drug Ahuse Tnaiment i»r..gn«w (Pnrt !). Hearing before Jhc Select Commiticc on NareoUcs Abuse and 
Control, 1989 
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The |oal of this study is to understand the nature and magnitude of the economic 
costs to the individual and society of cocaine and crack abuse. No attempt will be made 
to use economic piinciples and concepts to answer questions concemin| the optimal allo- 
cation of resources. Such policy decisions can only be t»sed on margmal analysis, spe- 
cific cost-benefit studies examining specific policy options. 



Introduction 



A recent Senate repoit*^ estimates the number of hard core (frequency of use once 
or more per week) cocabe addicts in the U.S. at 2.2 million — about one percent of the 
population. This number is almost three times the previous estimates from the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse study entitled National Household Survey on Drug Abuse 
(RockviUe,Md., 1988)8 

Drug abuse takes a high toll in temis of human suffering. Although total costs 
may be beyond our ability to comprehend, much less quantify, the purpose of this chapter 
is to identify and quantify the economic costs of cocaine and crack abuse, with costs cat- 
egori 2d into three areas: health costs, labor force costs, and law enforcement costs^ 



Impact of Cocaine and Crack Use on Health 



Today, the highest usage rates of cocaine in the United States are among young 
adults between the ages of 18 and 25 years*®, but the National Institute of Dm$ Abuse 
survey of high school seniors revealed that 17.6 percent of the males and 14.7 percent of 
the females admit to having used cocaine during the past year. 

The most popular means of taking the drug is via snorting (intranasal), but is also 
commonly ingested, injected, smoked, or administered through any of the mucous mem- 
branes". Within the past decade, the introduction of "crack," a smokeable form of co- 
caine, and the escalation of the AIDS epidemic have in combination resulted in a change 
in the habits of regular users: fewer are injecting, more are smoking. 



' U.S. Congress. Commioee on Ihc Judiciary. "Hsrd-Care Cocaine Addicis: Measuring— and Fighting—the Epidemic." 1990 

Many rescirchers comidex these late^ esUnutes more Krumto than those from the Household Survey since ihcy include three 
groups prevloasfy ignored: pcc^h receiving trettmcnt in in^tuiiooal settings, the honKfess, tnd those lm:arcer«fed in the nauWs 
penat institutions* But* other researchers hold that this esiimafe is exaggerated by iu definition of addicuon: use of cocaine once a 
wcejcormore. 

^ A fourth area of ccofwmic impact thai has only recently been identified (Beaty \9$9) is the flow of large amounts of surplus 
cash into the U.S. banking ^stem. Over $8 billion in surplus cash has iKrumutated in four Federal R^erve hanks: Miami. Los 
Angeles, Jacksonville, and San Antonio. The macro effect on the local economies of this money lamukr'mg is seen in an increase in 
the number of ca^ sales of real estate, automobiles^ and foo^ This results in inflated juices and escalating properly values, 

Abelson and Miller. A Dtcade of Trends in Cacairui Use in the Hausehaid Papidatian, National Institute of Drug Abuse 
Rescard) Monograph Scries 61 . Rockville, Md. 1983; Goldsteia Frequency of Cocaine Use and Violence: A Comparison Between 
Men and Women. National limttuie of Drug Abuse Research Monognif^ Series 91 . Rockvifle, Md, 1989; Johnston, Baclvnan, and 
O'Malley . Drug Use. Drinking, and Smoking: National Sun^ey ffesidts from High School. College, and Young Adjtt Poputasions, 
!975'i988. Rockvttle, Md, 1989 

^ ^ Seigcl. Xocatne Smoking," Sew England Journal of Medicine 300, 1979: Journal of Fsychoacti\fe Drugs i4, 1982 
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Among the many reasons cited to justify the use of cocaine are mild euphoria, in- 
creased alenness, decreased appetite, and enhanced eneigy. However, recent works indi- 
cate that the administration of cocaine, even in recreational doses, can result in sleep dis- 
orders, assaultive behavior, delirium, nausea, vomiting, chest pain, tremors, seizures, hy- 
pertension, hyperthermia, respiratory paralysis, cardiac arrhythmias, and death^^ 

The popularity of the dnig may be attributable to the widespread belief that it is 
nonaddictive and quite harmless when administered occasionally. However, evidence 
compiled from animal studies conducted by Bozaith and Wise'^ and Deneau, et al^^ show 
cocaine to be a powerful reinforcing drug whose properties may lead to a pattern of com- 
pulsive use. 

The two most widely abused drugs in the United States today are alcohol and 
nicotine. The debilitating effects of these two drugs take years to manif^ themselves in 
the individual—^ years of smoking cigarettes before the cumulative impact of lung can- 
cer or other respiratory diseases is realized; 10-12 years of alcohol abuse before the alco- 
holic becomes totally dysfunctional. By comparison, data from the National Institute of 
Drug Abuse indicate that a non-regular user of cocaine (Intranasal administration) 
becomes dysfunctional in seven years. For the crack smoker, it takes only 6-8 weeks'^ 



Individual Consequences 



The medical community has only within the past decade begun to understand the 
serious coronary risk of o)caine abuse. Even those who have no previous history of heart 
disease assume considerable risk by taking the drug which produces an increase in heart 
rate, systolic blood pressure, and myocardial oxygen demand. 

But the adverse effects of cocaine abuse do not end with acute coronary events. 
At least two million women in the United States— most between the childbearing ages of 
20 and 27 years— use cocaine and crack**. Chasnoff, et al., in two separate studies" es- 
timate that 1 1 percent of all births in the United Stales were to drug users and that 10 per- 
cent of the four million regular users are pregnant women. 

Evidence compiled by Culver, et al.** and Neerhof, et al.*' indicate that this in- 
creased incidence of drug abuse has serious conse^juences for the infants exposed in 



'^CreglerndMnk. "Cardiovascular Dangen of Cocaine Abuse.' American Journal of Cardiology 57, J986: C awin. 
"Cocaine Abuse and Addiction." Journat of Faa^ Practice 29. 1989; Grin^xwn and Bakalar. "Adverse Effects of Cocaine: 
Selected Ittues." AnnaU offht New York Academy of Science i62.t9SV,Mlia. The Itaiger of Cocaine* Journal of the American 
Medical Association 254, 1985 

Toxicity Associated with Long-Tenn Intravenous Heroin and Cocaine Self- Administration in l>w RaL" Journal of the 
American Medical Associtaion 254. 198S 

"Seif-administration of Psychoactive Substances by the Monkey." Psyehopkarmacotogia 16, 1969 

Freudenheint "Workers' Substance Abuse is fatcreasing. Survey Says." New York Times. 1988 

Johnstot. Badunan, and O'Malley. Drug Use. Drinking, and Smoking: National Survey Results from High School, CoUege, 
and Young Adult Populations. 19751988. Roclcvitle. Md.. 1989 

"Tenpotal Patterns on Cocaine Use in Piegmmcy ." Journal of the American Medical Assoeiaticn 261 . 1989; "Cocaine Use 
in IVranancy." New EnglandJournat of Medicine 314, 1985 

' ^ "Lymphocyte Abnoimaiities in Infants Bom <o Drug- Atosing MoiIkts." Journal of Pediatrics 1 1 1 , 1 987 




SS^e^l f«us». low birth weights in newborns 

luiouieau, et al. The Effect of Cocaine Abuse on Bbih Weiidit and Gestational Aoe " 

?ff?S2?^ Cocaine Use in Piegnancy." f^ew England Journal of Medicine 

314. 1985). senous gastro-iniestinal problenS^, and smaller he^ cinnimKcSs 

. Dramatic efftets on health have also been measured among useis of intravenous! 

Gawm reinms findings of thrombosis. hepatitis.^aScd S^^^^ 
ficiency syndrome (AIDS) and AIDS-refated complex. locK&lE^ iS! en 

Sp); ''p'^''™' ""^^ ™^ AWtion?'&'^S,^??^;?^; 



Economic Costs of Cocaine and Crack Use 



«wo major studies examining the economic 

inangie msnnite CKll) by Hendnck Harwood. et al., (Economic Costs to Sncifitv nf 
A^ohol and Drug Abuse and Mental Illness: 1980. Res^ Sgle N C 1^^^^^^ 
TTie more recent yidy was conducted through the Institutefor Sh^d AeU^^^ 
Umversuy of California at San Francisco ftJCSF) bv Rice al r^l #r??l„?l^ 
^Icoholand Drug Abuse and McntSfu^^VgE. "s^^ ffic^ €^9^1^^ 
two studies and subsequem testimony by Harwood before the Coi^^^^^^ 
Economic Committee (The Cost to the U S. Economy of Dr^ Ab^e^m^^ 
much of the basis for the macro estimates of the cost to ^ ^^^'"^^ 

... ^ 1?® general research methodologies used in the two kev studies are «im»iflr K„f 
die details of the loss calculations differ Diff«^nc^LXal?ts trc^^^ and 
impamn«« rates result in differew estimates forSfiiL wTotffS tS'rtI 

S!S?i;S^rcS^^ '^Pltr of the various tyv^otm^^^TiV^ 
!ISr^»f^ , £S£^^' "erom, and other opiates) at $47 biuion in 1980 iir<5i; 

emmates 1985 drug costs at $44 WlUon. with 198i^upSes tocreS th^ to^ to $58 5 

tionrRi^^^eraT?^^^^^ uSSg ^i^p^te i^J^^^^^ 

lions, Kice. et al . CThe Economic Cost of niness: A Replication and Undate ^Pafth 

SS^h^r'^'"! ^'"^^ ^^«5> ^ cost of chculioTdi^es ve^lJ 

$80 biUion and cancer costs at $46 biUion. (For both of theS. cSe MKiki^^^^^ 
major contnbutmg factor). Motor vehicle accidents cost SieSoSf Xui $50 blon. 

^ ^tshoiJd also be noted that, because the RTI and USCFreooits estimate the em 
sportswear m tnner-city stotes. they also putchase teal eaatg°^'omobSet ZbZt 
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The economic costs of drug abuse will be discussed according to its three major 
compon^^TeajT^ (^,Sr market costs, and law enforcement costs (inchijlm£ 
SScS sSSon of costs by type of drug has ncj been the major focus of 
nmv^^^u^SS wSfeffiible, those distinctions will be made, Reconcilmg the major 
Sh Ss ^ p^S cS;cep^^ pmblems To the P°?i\^^^^^ 

wm be maSio^identify the sources of the differences in the discussions below. 



HeaUt Cart Issues 



Substance abuse is the leading health cost problem m the U.S. ^o<*^y/ ' 
m tes^mMvbefore Congress (m Cost to the U.S. Economy of Drug Abuse, 1985). 
llll »^ S^So oS^mt oE care costs arc devoted to the treatment of three cate- 
Ss^^ri^S^ iUegal drugs. -Hie ^e^lth PioM^^^^^ 

wioTtfiese drugs include heart disease, emphysema, lung and other cancers, motor vehicle 
accidents, and birth defects. 

In those same hearings, Rowland Austin of the General Motore Corporation re- 
lates th^ 0**1 $»n^m by GM on health care approx^^ was al^ 
c^olor drug related. OveSl. between 30 percait and 35 percent of GM s workforce is 
SoSm"o^?e Sms with alcohol or other drugs. A more recent GM smdy report^ 
K KeXim ("Workers' Substance Abuse is Increasing, Survey Says. New York 
rL« 19^) conf^ that the annual cost of substance aSuse toihe company is esti. 
mSS\o t^$^ Sn, or more than $1 ,271 for each of its 472,000 employees. 

nie major effea of abuse is an increase in the Ijo^ability of or^^^^^^^^ 
increased absences A five-year study that examined the work performance of 44,000 of 
SS^s toSjlmT^^^^^ that Len percent were nt an avemge of f^y^P^r 

vear for which they received paid sickness and accidental health benefits. The firm esa - 
JS^rir^O pSLn^those^^with these hi^ rates of absence were absem because of al- 
cohol or drug relat»i problems. 

The Research Triangle Institute's study conducted by Harwood, et al., i^cononUc 
Costs toSoci^AlcoholluiDnig Abuse and Menta^^^ wfrk 
Pa?k N C . 1984) provides insight into bow costs arc broken down mto health-care, work 

and lawinfSoement components. Of the $47 billion cost of ^ZJ^^^^ ^^80^ 
Snlv $14 biUion represented expenditures for direct medical treatment and support. Th^ 
SiivS of diagnosis, treatmem, continuing c^.^^^^^^ 

terminal care for drug-related illness and trauma. Rice, et al., (The ^cj>nomc Costs of 
^0™iJe and Mental Illness: 1985. . San Francisco. CA. 1990) e«^^^^ 
meS c^ at $3.1 bUlion in 1985. Using their adjustmem factors, 1988 costs arc esti- 
mated at $5.0 bUlion (this includes the increased costs due to Aiu;>}. 

If the level of these costs seem low, it should be understood Uiat njedic^ knowl- 
edge of drug abuse and the health problems associated with it are not nearly^ ^^^f^ 
S tha fw Icohol abuse. Marijukna is tiie most widely studied Ulegal su^ance. and 
moTis tooiS^^ its effects on health than any other illegal drug (Institute of 
M^cL M^ijuana and Health. Washington. D.C, 1982). Even so, our knowledge of 
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I^iidteoS"^ ^ ^^""'P^""' ^ biological effects of cocaine is even 

A renort ftSmlh^ n^^?*"l5!°^®J.P®'^P^^« "^^^^^ » somewhat different story. 
A report from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce (de Bemaido. Drue Abuse in thp 
Workplace: An Emphyer's Guide to Preventhru 2nd ed.. WS^eaimm^fthat ^iSa 

S^, » of matemal diug use is n« easy » ^JSt CSmtaTil 

not a roimne procedure in many hospital selSngs. In any eiait ^Sit cS«^£5« 

" "P " -^"e tests ronSd«hoS^^rae 

econonuc costs of cocaine exposure in utero are based on studies by SKsaS^fnoriJf 
repotted in he^gs before Congtess {House. C<,c<S»ato HeSnebete Ae^S 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Control, 1987) ™»™S ««oie me Select 

T^^F^^? »isL?KsrcSSse??S^ 

t.™o » ''"^s™;"' medical evidence indicates that these same babies oiesent care m-nh. 
e^J^St^en'^t^^^ 

nve, slow in learning to talk, and disoi^anized in eveiySiing they do ^ 

The state of Horida estimates that it will spend $700 milUon on the 17 sm m 

S:S^e^f Jill n~^;t i ^ preschoolers who require assistance and donot 

fn™ iS^'^"^^^?" bigger problems to the schools lata on. TTiosecostewiU tie 

JSt'Jre m^z^^^\s^^r^ ^ '^^^^ '^^^^^ hi^s^d'rtot 

.AA'^ ^® tag does not end there. The Department of Edu ation estimafP* th^t tK» 

WUh 3?5 m^^^^^ studeJts wiU ^grfror$"S3^ 

year. With 375,000 entermg the system per year, the annu^ cost of this pro^coSld 
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be as much as $7.4 biUion to $13.9 billion per year by the end ctfthe 199^ ^'"'ids fi^re 
linn «M« 000 dniff^oosed infants, using costs of $2,000 per student), mis ngure 
dSSiS Sfff^*iW»"»vmge <4 oot noe for these smdems «h.ch wdl bkely 
increase without the special programs. 

Cathv Trost ("As Drug Babies Grow Older. Schools Strive to Meet Their Needs.^ 
wall S^ffl m&rts thm the M^'^ IJSre^ Jft™ a ^ 

S^ZnSbS^Tini^^^ "^"^'i^^^^^^S^Lf^J^SlSS^^^ 
SS^inchiding IICU charges, i^-school e>f pen^^. ai^ f ^^d^^^^ 
vears of formJeducation— could run as high as $88 billion per year vw^ ouuon usuig 
more Sn^ativeDOE estimates of additional schooling requirements). 

The Center for Disease Control Ktimaies that 32 percent of the new AIDS cases 
T^nnnJ^m 19f9 w^eS^oavenous drug users or individuals who had heterosexual 
S^^^w^th TiSeno^S^^ Whife heterosexual contact with an mtravenoj^ 
ZT^f^Sm^of spread of AIDS into the hetemsexuad comm^^^^^ 
Se p^o years barely 2.000 of Ae newly reported t^have b^n contm«eJ * « 
mS (Sch&. Tbtal AIDS Cases Rose 9% in 1989. Accordmg to U.S. Wall 
Street Journal, 9 February 1990). 

Micro-level simulations reported by Plumley ("AIDS: Is the Prognosis Really So 
Direr 1990)esJ^ 

mJiiinn rnw of AIDS in the United States, with over l.l milhon deaths. I'lumiey aomiis 
thfS^ve^us to^^Sr^^^ is 50 percent larger than assumed m his 
SSel. Ae nS Sf new Ib^SS will be one-thSd laiger by the end of the decade. 

nie estimated lifetime medical costs of treating an ATOS Patient 
»c «Rn 000 With one-third of the new cases contracted resultmg either direcfly or indi- 

Wliton to the nation's health care bBL In addition. Bloom and Carhner ("THe fcononuc 
taZ?t of AIDS to the Suited States." Science, 1988) lepoit that the average AIDS pa- 
$6»,000 to forgone tacome due to lost ^'^^'^^^'y^J^T^' 
dIShSif oSe-thW of the 1.3 nffllion AIDS cases expected by <>>t.y^J^'Z,t„ 
Ml to totravenous dnig use. the fo.|one ^amtags JwUd nm as ta^^ 
for this crouo Using prevalence estimates from the Center for pj^ase >'On«J''' 
Scitov^^l'Ricel^el^ economic cost of AIDS to be $66.5 biUion m 1991. 
S&^neS^of *e Ses to IV drug use. puts a $22 biUion price tag for Aat seg- 
Zlt^°^m^SmpS^9l ($6.5 bSlion £ 1988). Suice over oneialf of the in- 
SJ^^Lous dmg u^ for the HIV virus, this FoWem is just begmning to ex- 

ert an impact upon our economic syaem. 



likely Umil«intt«.cnou.dn.g using «^offlK.yiKpj^^ 
«g«nt.Tolhe«tcmthrtlhblWiI» foregone b«ome of the^^^ 

22 -B«iro«« of the Dtaclind Indirect Cbftt of Ac^ 
1991." PiMc ffwift* R^forti 102. 1987 
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Lahmr Market Costs 



^. - *® laigea cost component for substance abuse relates to i^dnrAH «TnH.,.« 

$SS m^i^lfis^^Ql n^Jr^^^i! employment costs. 



£.ai*^ Eftforcement Issues 



&<»««««:C«,«..S^,.,,^Mfc^a«^Z,«,4*««a«<i««u«^ Rc««„.h TYi««g|e Pari, N.C. 

247*efi:«,^«icC<,«,^/^^««,0«^^fc^^^^^,^^^. ^^^^ s«, Fr^Klsco. CA. 1990 
^Drug Ab^ in the Workpiace:An Employer's Ci^Ue to Prevenxion, 2ml ed. 1988 



^ Kfa^mm Substance Abtae in the WoHforce. New Vofk. 
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spending on oU and its derivsttive products. 

m Dnv-Crim, co„^ilo» Drug abuse "OlarioM «ach^ 8OT,000 to 1^ 

SS^ltaEiSrJLleS^SSiSSrWs". Fust. drug abusers conanitctSnes such as 
non^ possibly because of their ftequem contact with the cnminal subculture. 

avcrase 47 percent of arrestees tested positive for cocaine use P^jjsing a ^7 

gS^i« aSSrf "OOO crimes per year (other than iUegal use or possession 
ofdnigs). 

ca!^ Associated with DrugCrimes. The direct costs of drug-related crime at the local 
drug-related crimes. 



27 OoitiU. "How to Fighl ■ Dreg W«r," Tht Atlantk MonMy. 1989 

28 KfMT. The Dreg Trade." Fortuite, 1988 

29 Wish. "VS. Dreg Policy In the 199(h: Imights from New D.t. from Arrestees." Imer^ionat Journal of the AMOons. 
fotthcoming 

30ooldsteia "Diwgi ««l VIotetf Oime." Patkw^s io Criminal Violence. Beverly Hills. C. 1989 

31U5.Congr«.. Sen«e. Con«titIeeonthe Judlriiry. '^6^ Addkt^ 
E^idenuc." 1990 

32 Ti« D,y.«vD.y CWnuttdity of Heroin Addict, to BritimoTK 
AkcMOependaet 12, 1983 
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of the 58?amfi!Slf!Sn*^"J^ ^ ^'^^^^ dnig-related cases. In 1986. 23 percent 
^^of^^lSj S^JT''^ ^ cointe were dnig offenders. ApprokimKs 



pnson populadon will beWe as a result bw vtoW»r' 

^- y"*^ "'^ earUer" estimates the cost of crime at $26J billion in loii^ 

"^"8 law enforcement effoits, prematute monaBty. mZZ^^ rri^^' 
mates were made assuming that ten peicem of violent crime iscSusretoST^l^^^^^^ 

feai'l.IZi^"!!" r^^o'^Sy. estimates crime coS^ $32^Sn ta ms ^A 
1988 updates mcieasmg the estimate to $42.4 bilUon). "i i »m iwitn 

associat^ wfcJ^fi'Sk™* ^f^'^" '^mae that the increased criminal activity 
associ^ed with narcotics abuse costs societ' $20,000 oer year ner addict wiX *1~ ^ 

prd^*e mcteased cnmmal activity of the 2.2 million addicts wUI?,SKt MU^ 



Summary 



centofarsir^,^;^;^^^^^^^ 



'3 Beale. "Get Drug Oses Out of the Fcdenil Courts." WaU Street Jomud. 1990 

35N«fcln»m "«^8 « United Sui«: C^. Cons«p.e««. «^ Jci*«cM989 
37w^.^ic,>l^,^„../f^«iCrimin^ei.,,„,^^^^^ U, Angeles. CA. 1988 
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Sumniary Estimates of the Economic Costs of Drug Abuse, 1988 
Various Sources (in biltions of dollars) 



Category High Estimate Low Estimate 



Health care costs 

Medical costs to business $ 15.2 (1) $ 2.7 (6) 

ICU costs of dmg-exposed infants 10.5(2) 2.8 (7) 

Total cost of AIDS 6 J (3) 2.3 (8) 

Total health caie costs $ 32.2 $ 7.8 

Work force costs 

Reduced jvoductivity and 

employment loss 48.7 (4) 10.2 (9) 

Law enforcement costs 

Crime (including lost productivity 

for the incarcerated) 44.0 (5) 42.4 (10) 



Total economic costs of drug abuse $124.9 $ 60.4 



Sources: 

(1) Tolaihe«ftbcneKpe»{itttretfim Ani«,AaL(t987).|irevaIencer^ (1984), md relative cosu of drug 
alMMing einidoyecx cenfMred wiSi non-«busm fhmi (I^ 

(2) ICU cosu fion CSimoff, et il. {1999} umnbti 373.000 dntg-expoied infinu bom mnually. 

(3) Bidn^oIiMd from doa praaaed in Sciiovdcy bhS Rice (1987>. 

(4) BiUmated niiif one penxot cX GNP (Kaiwood, et al.. 1984). 

(5) l¥omei»imtfriofCTimecoitt<rfngcotoaddtoptxnridBdhiI^^ assuming 2JZmittion 
cocaine addkts. 

(6) Direct meifical treaOMM com fhxn Rice, ct a>. ( 1990). 

(7) ICU coot firoio ChanofT. et aL (19S9) anmning 100,000 drug-exposed infanU bom amtualty . 

(8) Diim and bidifea medical cosu of tretfing AIDS («ienu fim 

(9) Rnbiced pvoductivity and eoq>toymeni loss from Rice, et at. (1990). 

(10) Total crime cosU from Rice, et al. (1990). 



addictive nature of the substance, the long-term impact on this segment of the population 
is unclear. However, the extensive co^ of drug use and abuse to society is clearly evident 
to those who are willing to examine the evidence. 

Direct medical spending on drug detoxification and rehabilitation, estimated at be- 
tween $2.7 billion and $15.2 billion annually, is a relatively small portion of the costs to 
society. The two emerging areas of medical costs that have not yet completely impacted 
on the economy are those costs associated with cocaine-exposed mfants and those ac- 
companying the spread of AIDS into the intravenous drug-using community. The direct 
medical costs for infants exposed in utero is t)etween $2.7 billion and $103 billion for 
intensive care unit charges alone. If the annual number of drug-exposed infants remains 
at current levels, the extra costs of preschool education and special learning-disabled pro- 
grams for these children is likely to be between $6.4 billion and $24.0 Inlllon annually by 
the year 2000 (figures not included in the cost estimates presented in the table above). 
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The intravenous dnig-using population adds another $2.3 to $6.5 billion to annual costs 
as a lesult of their exposure to AIDS. Total health caie costs to the U.S. economy are es- 
timated to be between $7.8 and $32.2 billion in 1988. 

The second m^or component of drug abuse cost is the reduced productivity and 
lost employment that results. Esdmates place the dollar value of the 1988 economic loss 
at between $10.2 and $48.7 billion . 

Over $80 billion is spent annually on cocaine and crack at the street level In this 
high maiic-up market it is no surprise that law enforcement costs are st^gering. Arrest 
data from 1988 indicate that 47 percem of the arrestees tested positive tor cocaine use, 
which may indicate that many of the non-drug crimes are actually drug-related. Crime 
costs were estimated at between $42.4 and $44.0 billion in 1988. 

Thus, based on the research surveyed, total economic costs of drug abuse in the 
U.S. was between $60.4 bUIion and $124.9 billion in 1988. 



In Li«u of Recommendations 



One must be extremely careful in making policy recommendations on a subject as 
sensitive and important as dnig abuse. The magnitude of the economic costs alone is 
enough to generate interest in the topic. The danger is that we are tempted to conclude 
that society should should commit more resources to fighting the problem simply because 
it is so costly. From an economic persp^ve, Jody L. Sindelar^ appropriately Qb!«erves 
that policy should be founded, not on the magnitude of the economic costs, but rather on 
the resources saved be additional spending. 

The first step in dealing with the drug problem is to establish realistic national 
goals. We must rid ourselves of the notion of the "perfectibility of human nature," and 
accept the fact that a drug-free America is not possible. First of all, we are not willing to 
spend the resources necessary to accomplish this (and even if we were, it would not be 
cost effective to do so). Secondly, the measures required to totally eliminate drugs are 
too oppressive to fit within our national concept of civil libeities. 

At the other extreme, a great deal of attention has been focused on a competing al- 
ternative, namely, legalize and tax. Granted, such a strategy would lower the crime rate 
by removing an entire genre of criminal acts from the legal code^. but the reality is that 
people who commit crmies to support their drug habits wilt not b^ome model citizens 
and productive employees if the possession and use of drugs is legalized. 

"Cost of illness" studies (such as the current survey) do not provide a sound eco- 
nomic basis for policy recommendations. Good policy is based on the insights of 
marginal analysis. For our purposes, this means a careful study of the cost effectiveness 
of alternative means of reducing drug use and abuse, whether they be interdiction, educa- 
tion, or treatment. 



Tcoftonnc Con of Drug Suidies: CrhJqiK; and Research Agenda." 1990 

U.S. House of Rqpcesentalivn, Legalitation of tUicit Drugs: Impact and FeasibitUy 1989 
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One thing is certain. This problem is not just a law enforcement problem, it not 
just a public hejQth crisis, and it is not just an addiction crisis. It is a complex combina- 
tion of aU three, complicated by the problems of the urban decay of our citws and the 
moral decay of our society. If economics is to contribute to the public pohcy discussion, 
we must begin to focus on the appropriate questions; ie . , analj^g whidi prograns 
result in themost effective use of scarce national resources. of illness smdies je 
useful in focusing our attention on the sheer magnitude of the problem. But to answer the 
complicated questions of optimal allocation of resources wiU require <areful analysis of 
the effectiveness of individual programs in lowering costs and improvmg the quahty of 
the lives affected by this national plague. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



POUCIES WHICH HAVE SUCCESSFULLY MOVED ADDICTS 

AWAY FROM Crack 



Lawrence G.FELICE 

DEPAIfTMEffr OF SoaOi/XY AND AimiROPOLOGY 

Baylor UmBsnr 



Executive Summary 



Beginntn^ with an appraisal of the magnitude of the reported epidemic increase in 
the abu% of the form of cocaine known as "crack," this ch^ter reviews evidence for the 
relationship between crack abuse and criminal behavior. Concluding that the evidence 
supports the necessity tc control the abuse of crack, a review of current drug control pol- 
icy IS made in order to asceitain which policies successfully reduce crack abuse and ad- 
diction. 

Law enfoicement policy has led to programs of crop eradication, interdiction and 
seizure of drug shipments, arrests of traffick^ and dealers, and dnig testing of various 
citizen groups. The success of any or all of these programs is questionable, given the 
growth ui the supply and availabiliQ' of drugs today. 

Treatment policy has changed over the years as the scientific coiiununity has in- 
creasingly enteitained the theory that drug addiction, especially addiction to non -opiates, 
may be partly psychological. Rigorously controlled research to evaluate the success of 
treatment programs is ^most non-existent, with most programs able to produce a few 
successes to justify further funding. 

Education/prevention policy offers the greatest potential to deter initial drug use 
and has greatly expanded in the past ten years. Scientific research suggests programs that 
provide positive peer group pressure against daig use are the most successful, especially 
if they offer the precocious and rebellious teenager positive peer pressure and positive 
adult role models who do not use drugs. 
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While none of the policies reviewed in this chapter have uniformly and reliably 
moved addicts away from crack, current programs and practices generated by these poli- 
cies offer some potential for success. 



Definitions 



Crack is a form of cocaine that can be smokedt fffoviding the abuser a rapid rate 
of infusion. Since the appearance of crack is of recent origin, the available academic lit- 
erature is of modest size. The discussion that follows is based on recent smdies on crack 
as well as the more voluminous literature on cocaine. 



Policy in this paper is defmed as that procedure, course of action, or principle 
followed by government or some other legitimate institution designed to achieve an effect 
or outcome on the abuse of drugs. 



Introduction 

The Problem of Crack Addiction 

The recent epidemic increase in the use of the "crack" form of cocaine has created 
a public outcry for new policies and programs to deal with such drug abuse. Former na- 
tional dni^ policy director William J. Bennett^ announced that the principsd focus of the 
Bush administration's anti-diug program would be crack cocaine "because the drug poses 
the clearest, most immediate danger to the largest number of people, land] ... is the 
most dangerous and quickly addictive drug known to man" (1989:3). Before crack ap- 
peared, cocaine was the drop of the rich. It is usually inhaled and costs users up to $200 a 
gram. Since crack cocaine is less expensive ($5 - $10 a rock), has a strong reinforcing ef- 
fect, and does not involve possible nose damage from snorting or risk of disease nom 
injection, it has quickly been adopted as the dmg of choice**. Crack is believed to be 
more addictive than other forms of cocaine because of its rapid rate of infusion'*^ 

Accurate estimates of the extent of the crack problem are difficult to evaluate. 
Older studies Indicated that at least i2 million Americans use cocaine once a year, with 
four to six million using it monthly^^. More recently, the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse^ in its 1988 household survey estimates the number of hard-core abusers of all 



^ Office of NaiknaJ Dreg Control Policy,. Nationat l>rug Control Strategy 1, 1989; National Drug CoMrtd Strategy 2, 1990 
^' Getting. Xrtck: The Epidemic" Hut Sckoat Counselor, 1988 

^ B«lster. "Phamacologica! Effccu of Cocaine Relevant to iu Abuse." Washington. D.C., 198S 
Polich. e» al. Strategies for Controlling Adolescent Drug Use. Sanu Moiica, CA., 1984 
National Survey of Drug Abuse: Main Findings, 1988. Wishingum, D.C, 1989 
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forms of cocaine at about 850,000. Other research which shows that this estimate is too 
low has been released by the Senate Judiciary Committee^. Citing the faUure of previ- 
ous studies to include prisoners, those in treatment facilities, and the homele^ the Senate 
committee estimates there are 2.2 miUion haid-core abusers, or about one in 100 of the U. 
S. population. Haiti-core cocaine abuser rates vary from 40 addicts per 1,000 in New 
York City to 1.1 per 1,000 in South Dakota. The average for the nation is about 10 per 
1,000, with the states of New York, California, and Texas accounting for 41 percent of 
the nation's addicts. The states included in this regional report (Arizona, California, New 
Mexico, and Texas) account for ahnost 25 percent of the nation's hard-core cocaine 
abusers according to the Senate Judiciary report Estimates of those who have ever used 
cocaine (including crack) are 10 in 100, with 1.4 in 100 having used crack at least once^. 

While an annual survey by the University of Michigan^^ reports that illegal dmg 
experimentation among high sdiool seniors has declined somewhat over the pa^ two 
years, the use of cocaine did not ^ow any major decline. Lloyd Johnston^ reports that 
the problem of crack may be worse than indicated, since the survey does not include 
crack users who did not attend school regularly or who had already dropped out of 
school. J(^inston estimates that "one in every six or seven high school seniors nationwide 
has tried cocaine and about one in 18 has tried crack cocaine specifically" ^, The Drag 
Abuse Warning Network (DAWN) reports that dnig-related hospital emergencies have 
decreased somewhat for cocaine users. Thirty-two percent of all dnig-related emergen- 
cies in 1987 were due to cocaine; in 1989, the percentage of emergencies attributable to 
cocaine had dropped to 28 percent^. While accurate estimates of the growth in the 
number of crack users continues to be researched, estimates cited previously show that 
crack is a significant social problem that warrants special national consideration. 

The reported association between the abuse of crack and violent crime has 
brought this social problem to the forefront of public outcry and debate. The incidence of 
violent activity and homicide is reported to be higher among cocaine traffickers than 
among traffickers in other types of drugs^^ Current drug tests on arrestees in New York 
City snow that some seventy-four percent test positive for cocaine'^. In a random sample 
of 458 abusers who telephoned the 800-COCAINE national hotline in May 1986, 78 per- 
cent reported irritability, 65 percent reported paranoia, 18 percent reported suicide at- 
tempts, and 3 1 percent reported violent behavior^^. Other research reports that 42 percent 
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of crack abusers deal in drugs to support their habit, 35 percent engage in odier illegal 
activities to pay for drugs, and 20 perosnt have been arrested for crimes related to the use 
of cocaineK Ruffener, et aL^ estimate that 30 percent of all property crime is due to 
dnig alwse and the abuser's need for money. Baridon^ estimates that 25 to 50 percent of 
property crime is committed by drug addicts. Results from the Special Report from the 
State Prison Inmate Survey. 1986 ^ show an increase in state prison inmates who report 
they were under the influence of drugs when apprehended. Eighty percent of inmates 
indicated they used drugs at some time in their Me, with SO percent reporting their dmg 
abuse began by age 15. The Survey also reported that 18.6 percent of inmates were daily 
abusers of drugs before arrest and incarceration and were convicted of crimes for gain, 
such as burglary or robbery. Drug-related homicides and felony dni^ convictions ac- 
count for the singte, largest- and fasest-growing sector of the fed«:al prison ])opuIation^. 
The recent increase hi the abuse of crack cocame and the reported connection between 
drug abuse and criminal activity necessitates the devetopment of new social policy to deal 
with this national tragedy. 



Conceptual Framework Behind Prevention Policies 



The traditional conceptual framework that has guided drug prevention policy 
since the 1920s has been that of "supply" and "demand." The early history of drag con- 
trol is marked by supply side programs. Beginning with the Harrison Act in 1914 until 
the Narcotics Control Act of 1956, drug abuse was considered a law enforcement prob- 
lem». Reducing the supply, it was believed, would "automatically*' reduce demand. The 
federal government has followed a policy of control of the supply of illegal drugs by 
enforcing penalties for the manufactine, sale, or possession of designated controlled sub- 
stances. Yet, as more money has been spent for law enforcement, the quantity and avail- 
ability of (bugs has also increased. The efficacy of supply side policies has been ques- 
tioned by several authors*. Beginning in the 1960s, a variety of new drug prevention ef- 
forts focused on reducing the demand for drugs emerged*^ Over the years, those en- 
gaged in programs on the supply side, for example, have increasingly found themselves 
having to compete with programs on the demand side for limited federal and state pro- 
gram dollars. The framework of supply and demand is blamed for creating the current 
hard-line division of effoits into law enforcement effoits, on the supply side; and treat- 
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ment and education effons, on the demand side. This division is now viewed as artificial 
and counter pnxtuoive for the variety of approaches needed to effectively deal with the 
complexities of the drug problem^. 

Tlie new Housedliotd Survey chan^ our picture of the drug problem a bit. making it more 
precise aiKl a)mprehensible. But it does not change the lessra that must be learned from 
our many years of experience in the fl^t. That i^son is clear and simple: no single tac- 
tic — pursued alone w to the detrimem of oiho* possible and valuable initiatives— can 
work to contain or reduce drug use. No single tactic can ju^y claim credit for recent re- 
ductions in roost use of most drugs by most Americans. And no single tactic wilt now get 
us out of our ^)palling. deep»iing crisis of coc^e addiction. ^ 



Cunent efforts to reduce and control drug abuse have a threefold approach. Law 
enforcement efforts are aimed at controlIin| drug abuse by enforcement of state and na- 
tional drug laws. Treatment programs are aimed at the reduction of dmg dependencies of 
those who have become addicted. Education and prevention programs are ain^ at pre- 
vention of initial drug use. Our review of current policies and scientific studies of pro- 
grmns which have successfully moved addicts away from crack will proceed according to 
the following three policies: (J) law enforcement policies; (2) treatment policies; and (3) 
education and prevention policies. 



Criteria far Success: A Minimal Definition 



The Drug Control Strategy Report (1990) states, "Cocaine addiction is especially 
difficult to treat: currently there are no proven successful treatment strategies comparable 
to those for heroin addicts" ^. Some critics suggest that such a treatment does not exist 
because over eighty percent of cocaine users do not become addicted^^ Besides a lack of 
consensus on how addicrive cocaine is, there is also disajoeement whether the drug's ef- 
fects are primarily psychological or physiological^. The answers to these questions 
await further research. Part of the difficulty in defining success in prevention or treat- 
ment programs involves the reasons individuals ate motivated to use drups. Anglin and 
Hser^^ conclude that a large variety of biological, socioH^ultural, economic, and psycho- 
logical factors play an interdependent role in this complex of behavior. One-dimensional 
treatment programs or prevention efforts may have an intervention approach inappropri- 
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ate 10 the .^busefs motivational modaUt) . A National Institute on Drug Abuse Res^h 
Monograph** identifies severai categories of theories to explain 'noj^^oS^f. 
taking •Aese categories separate theories into those based o" the abuser's telationslup to 
S tfae^r'fielatioiship to society; the abusefs relationship to ^^^f^^^^ 
Ssreladcnshiptosclfc The 50 researchers who were .invited to ^me^^^^^ 
monograph held 4S diffcrcnt theoretical pesspecuves. TTus apparcnibut not uncommon 
lack of Ssic agreement about drug abuse motivation, as well as questions about tfie ad- 
Sctive and ph^ological effects of cocaine make it difficuU to assess which pohcies and 
piagrams are succ^sifiil. 

Since many programs have not been evaluated, the criteria for success have not 
even been establish©! Apsler and Wayne» conchide that drug abuse treattneni and pre- 
vention studies have employed the least consistent and adequate n»thodologies of eval- 
uation. Some would requfae a successftil program of prevention or oeatment to reduce 
the prevalence of cocSne abuse'"'. Others'* would define succ^sfiil prcventton and 
ireattnent as a reduction in the general and/or specific mcidence of drug u^- 9*®^™ 
tors to be included in a definition of succe^ arc whether the tteannent effect j for one 
drug or multiple drugs; the durability, feasibility, and adaptabihty of the effMjt, and 
whether the effect is consistent across different populations. Dur^ion of tiie treatment 
constitutes an additional consideration. There are long waiting hsts and delays of entry 
time imo public treatment programs. In addition, die duration of treatmem is often Um- 
ited by malical insurance, and addicts are sometimes forced out of programs before tne 
treatmem has produced any significant change. 

The criteria for success used in this chapter is that of a "minimal definition" which 
may necessitate ihe use of a "single-case" experimental design m evaluating j^o^ 
success^. This criteria identifies treatmeni responsiveness and differential treatment ef- 
fects at the analytical level of the individual. Any and aU pohcies and programs which 
have successfuUy helped prcvem or reduce drug abuse for at-r^k mdividuals ^ «c^uded 
for consideration in this review. Obviously, a top pnonty for future efforts to control and 
reduce drog abuse is research that would evaluate the success rates of such attempts. And 
by using the "single^ase" strategy, it will be important to have a large vanety of small 
sample-studies in diis research a^nda. 



Law Enforcement Policies 



Current efforts by law enforcement agencies include the eradication of drug crops 
grown in other countries; the interdiction of dbgs dipped into the U. S. fiom odier coun- 
ties; efforts to disrupt the disuibution of dnigs at the regional and national levels; and ar- 
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Ste Mi^fh^niL^^'f ^y^'l^ rctaU level. The rationale behind 

uie approach of law enforcement is to reduce the supoly of illefial dnioThv maSlri? 
more nsky and difficult for trafficker to distribute E 5)a«by^^ 
drugs to increase, which in turn is supposed tolSuceSmpSrai^ ^ P"'" °^ 

ciHa«.^^!!^-*^°'^"^^?i ^ extremely difficult to evaluate "nd will not be con 

WOTosedTs^rm^^ ® I ^^P^ ^ eradication. He amies that 

proposed U.S. crop eradication plans do not adequately take into account roiomhC 

SS ?^'"?"^"^"?.^^^^^^*^?- A^nt^aMoL^mSfb^U^^^ 
mmM PoU^siated that 50 percent of the coffee^wS BoS^^^ 

presented that the mcreased risk of beuig caught may driveAenricfi ofA?,^ ?m^^ 

noiogies or smuggling, A Rand Corporation study concludes that "inten«sifiwt laii al, 
bj ^i^: r^^S & been^SanJ^dS 

I^w enforcemem has sought u> reduce drug abuse by airesUng users, pushers, and per- 
sous high up in drug trafficking networks. It has sought to interdict dnigs at U. S. borders 
and curb the production of illegal drugs abroad. Althoughsome of the efforts have ap- 
paienUy been temporarily effective, adjustments by drug networks soon bring the supply 
back to previous levels. Attempts to address the drug problem through laws and law en- 
forcement have failed. 

The Legalization Argument 



Breaking the impasu in (ha War an Dnfgs. New Yofk, 1986 

PolkA. et .1. Stt^egi^fcr ComroUing Ad^esceni Drug Use. Sinu Mooia. CA.. I9M 
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^ ar^u^therc would not ^^^^^"^^ and^distribuiion 
ducfion in Ae amount of cnn«. wieo^y ^^^^ff^^^ governmental control: 
of cocaine is so lucrative a cash crop Uiat it is f^y™" /.i-x lucrative en- 

notes the laws of supply and demand." 

rhariiK: R Ranjffil on the other hand, compares legalization to an aa of capiiula- 

«X Tnarrinallv deteiKd afeEal drag abuse. However, maiginal deteirence may jum oc 
?S!t^«lffl^/fo«^^ havl held iUegal drag abuse to ta cunent level. 



Dtttg Testing 



Another issue .ehued to deterring drug '*>^,.i^«Shf IJ^'J^^'^^i.'^ 
hXr levK MwSie use than in some national surveys, selected drug testing in me 
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test quantities may not improve. Otber objections to dnig testing concern the possible 
yiolatira of mdividual rights, including privacy**. The de^ ovS m^dSn^ dSS- 



Treatment PoUdes 

7>pe qf Addiction Created by Cocaine 



j« Ciment Uteraturc does not offer ccMiclusive evidence about how addictive cocaine 
IS or whether addiction is primarily p^chological or physiological. CoSS clS^ 
^ a stimute and pipduces effects Iffeient lorn thc^^odff^ oS« vSS 

°J ^ cocaine withW or ndloSg tSn dS w 
3^ r/hf nc JSf \? P™»* °f usere become jSd^. 

^nf^^.^&''^''S''^.^'^^}^ ?5 physiological factors that govern addiS 
Miamaan and McKenna® find itfiysical dependence on cocaine much lower fliMSi- 
^ on opiates; while other sources conoSict this finding and ^^ m^^^of 
cocame are pnmanly physiological^ George and GoldbeV ^4 XtTen^dif- 
^^A?Si^T «»flj!f»ce the rewards or pleasumbfeffe^ taS ^fiS^f 
rame. As NIDA suggests m its preface. "Although progress is being made Tfim un- 
SSlfSS^?/'^' compulsion to keep using cocLe isf^t. noTIvSle/' 
SSL^S !^/™^y physiological, then chemical iSiment pro^ offer Se 
geatea potentt^ for success. If cocaine addiction is primarily psycholoriSTuw^^ 
SSsSSlJ^„''i„*S?^ ^J^u ?^ potential fSct^^'Siii^^ 

SJf ^ recognition that differing categories of abS mav 

hZ^^^^f^^^i^S^''^''^^'- JhemaichoftreaSnemmocSitytocSS^ 
K an unportant pan of today's strategy. McUlIan and Associaies« conducted sev^ 
stodies which attempt to match and evaluate clients according to vsSSol^^ 
treamiem modality. Matched clients had significantly bettS^t^eaEfo^^^^^^ 
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non-matched clients McLachlan" reports that the "cognitive style" of the aditict also 
llSSXSS'xie^mpTOgKSs A6A^ variables to consider in matching m- 
S?SS^S^tSn^aliti^ &e self^ifl^. 

^Ltas,^ Hius aUcunent treatment programs niay be considerwiappropnate for dimr^ 
^aoS^^^^^Sim. Of co^Tthe questions of which oTthe above factors is 
mSent. ^ Ser these factors vary i^ importance betv^een individuals remams 



open. 

De0]^icadon Program 



Detoxification programs are based on biological theories of drug abuse which 
view depSy TpLS^physiological. Detoxification piogr^ cor^jwt^^^^^ 
^ Son triaiment modii^ in past years As a leailt of ^^Sf^ BuJ 
reSarch has recently been conducted on the pharraacolo|ical effects of cocame»J. But 
tiSy^ for^ eKe phannacological "Gocker" wlSh negates the pleasurable ef- 
fe^t^f^rc^ntSs. %isblockeFwouldaiddetoxifiedadSictsagamstrelapse. 

While many communities have yet to acquire a detox program. Ae effe(nW^^^ 
of such efforts is hicreasingly being questioned^. Detoxmcanon units have onlyUie 
^ort^ g^ of SgTUction and are not structured to prevent relapses. They 
£ve iSdliKoiss i^ reducing long term heroin addiction and appear entirely map- 
propriate for a non-opiate addiction such as cocaine'*. 

Residentiatand Thervfteutte ConmmUOes 

Residential and therapeutic commmiity programs were developed in the early 
1960s in reaction to the biologically-based detoxification programs m place at we time. 
mraiS^communities are Ssidemial treatment centers where individuals hve ^ r^i- 
deSTSSed enviromnent designed to resocialize ceitjjn interpersonal defici^- 
M^t^ograms began as treatment centos for heroin addicts, with the imique fea- 
Sre thS Ae^Kiemllis who operate these tightly regulated ™ were fomer 
SSs who came through the same type of program. Success rates for these programs are 
Scute to^jduate aimany do nm insider statistics and record keepmg of any mipor- 
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tance. Successful treatments are described in terms of ethnographic, personal success 
stories. SonK therapeutic communities no longer adhere to the ngorous group therapy 
model of the past and now use a varieQ^ of individual and group therapi^ and uterven- 
tions*<K>. The Pacific Institute for Clinical Training suggests that the best residential 
treatm»it model for cocaine dependence is one in wnidi the drug-free ther^utic com- 
munis is viewed as a launching platform for the recovery process, instead of the actual 
experience in which the patient undergoes major transformations'^^ Other treatment 
modalities are needed to surolement the recovery process launched at residential centers. 
Carol Price of the Hospiml Corporation of America's Hill Country Hospital in San 
Antonio, Texas, slat^ that the major focus of profi^onals in the mental health field has 
shifted to what can be done toprevent behavioral manifestations instead of treating en- 
trenched addictive behaviors^^. She views the residential conmiunity as necessary for 
only hard to treat addicts; others are best served in outpatient programs. 



Individual and Group Therapy Programs 

Fi|hty-five percent of persons treated for drug abuse today are in outpatient pro- 
grams which use some fonn of psychotherapy or group therapy'*'^. Most of these pro- 
grams are non-institutional and non-residential. Kleber and SIobetz">* suggest nearly all 
!r32tment of non-opiate dnig abusers occurs in such programs. **Althou^ abstinence is 
essentia! ... an effective treatment program for cocaine addiction must incorporate 
education and counselling" A great variety of therapeutic interventions have been 
developed in these outpatient programs, including social network therapy'"^; the 12-step 
concept of Alcoholics Anonymous'<>7; day care centers*®*; hypnotherapy"**; assertive- 
ness training"^^; and aversive and reinforcement type behavior therapies'". Frank 
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torn of an underlying problem"^. 

There anneais to be little consensus about the cf&ctiven^ 

the Executtve * ;?xir,'3; TTie less severe the addiction and the longer an indi- 

achieve long-term progress in defeating the addicuon"^. 

The Office of National Drug Control Policy*" suggests that cocaine addiction is 

probation, or in halfway-house settings is not successfiil. 
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TTie majority of treatment in the U. S. is voluntary, initiated by the addict Plans 

Sihts'J^Tt'cS "fg wiTcriticism of^FiiltZ^ndSS? 

SESl i Program*^ attempts to increase the number of 

ajlicts in tteatment programs through dvfl commitment procedin5?^CIienteiew^^ 

tential for incarceration if testing shows subsequem<fiug use. Moierecaitlv Anriinand 
^''o^^S;?"($!^ outcomes Of SpmpnS. Gn^^^iXmt 
and pronusmg. Of course, pit)grams of this type ofcivil commimient would require sub- 
stantial mcreases m levels of treatment funding/ ^ 

Education and FTsventlon I^Udcs 

an. imnSS.H^f oSS"^ PTOgrams try to reduce or eliminate drug use among those who 
arc impaired or addicted, education/prevention programs try to prevent drue ^ before it 
begirt or before it becomes habitual or addicn*ve. BecS K L^^ri^y^^^ 
Si^SMf^, f^^^P^ and younger age caSS.^vS^a 

ii^^" *2 "^gu^ar employee urinalysis can be consideref a preventive progiJm 
most prevention effort consist of educational and peer pressure pro^ aSned^ffi 

&?cSS^^'^i?r^ most potential for Successful drug prS^nto stme^ 

Schools are the key site for such preventive programs, since vounc Deoule aie^vieJwS 
the >pulation-at-risk" 125. Middle and eleSqJsiClS^^^ 

ZS^l "^StS^SL^^ ^5!^ gSle^rwi* ™* e 

gateway arug. Alcohol and tobacco have been suggested as possible "eatewav" dniff« 
«n« tfieir alai^ at an early age greatly increases tiSKSdSLS to iS 
^ later m adolescence^i^. Between the fourth and sixth grades. ^Ser of ioS? 
persons experimenting witii alcohol increase from six pacS^S%vet^^jr^i 

TJe Khpol IS an appropriate location for introducing programs to prevent dnii abuse 
TTie Cahfomia State Deparmient of Education has re^Stiy^rSk?^ rcoiSiS 

ISc^^ ""f^^.^ ^^^""^ P^o^ which rcS fhTK^Free 

Schools funduig«» Other school systems have afio begun to take an acriTroK pro 



NiUondOfffceofDmgConmrfPoIicy. NaiU^DrugCc^olStratssy L W«*ingt«.. D.C. 1989 
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cram develoDment and evaluation. Some districts have established depaitroente of ser- 
?to foS^tote and special committer of parents and educaioi| to work on drug 

/S&Mton Texas»M. and the East Central Independent School Distnct in San Antomo. 

P^mi dSgned to educate and ^ent dmg use began with mfomi^on 
mcSdels. ildedSlsS on individual deficiency, and most recently have developed 
models which take peer pressure and social environment into account. 



tnfoimadoH Programs 



A key effort of prevention rests in informational, educ^onal programs and cur- 
ricula 4teh tae peiS^ion to reduce demand for drugs"^ jhese approaches assume 
^TfAy^^^mS^o^ about the effects of drug abuse, most young people wiU 
?voifhSnLiai?m^^^^ through drug abuse"3 An «¥ly,«amp te of to type of c^ 
ricular infonSaiion is Teaching About Drags: A Curmulum Gm^. fi^^ce^!^ 
jointly by the American School Health Association and the Pn^a^euticaJ 
Mmiufacturer's Association^^. This curriculum was used at one time in schools m 

See abuse, and 32 have issued minimum standards for substance abuse cumcula»5. 

Critics of infoimation and curriculum programs suggest that such infomwiion 
riven in school may be rejected by young persons if it is presented by pobce, clergy, or 
SuSeR re^lS teachei«36.^EVen when the information is presented accu- 
ratelv and by a regular classroom teacher, such programs may stimulate an mterest m 
S SSeS SfXr interest*". To guard a^ such "^>oo«!«'^£?Sc^^^ri^ 
druB infomiation programs, the Department of Education counsels school dtstncK to re- 
Ky S5s wW^ responsible use of W and diose which use 

i^n^hded decision making and offer non-^idgmental attitudes to behavior. Schools are 
Xo warned to avoid the u^ of fonner addicts or pushers as speakers in prevention edu- 
cational settings*^*. In addition, this federal report highly recommends that information- 



^^Sommovillft. ItosofiilconiiwiictliooioGlenEUdi, 1990 
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133 OoodsUA. -Mylltt ind Methodology in Drug BducMion: A CriUcI Review of Ihe Research Evidence.' Raeartk on 
MeduktsandPrffgrmsofDrugEditaition. Edited by OoodsiadL Torcmto. 1978 

'WKeai.CHi.. 1970 

"5 Ooney md F«ni». "Pteveniion AciiviUes of Slate EducaUon Agencies." Report to Congress and the WhUe Houie. I9S7. 
Washington. D.C, 1987 
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only curricula should be supplemented by materials that teach values and appropriate ac- 
tion at each educational level. Of course, these recommendations and suggestions are not 
universally accept^ 



A variety of films and videocassettes are also available to complemem curricula. 
"Crack," a 15-minute videocassette"», alerts viewers to the dangers of dealer-prepared 
"freebase" ; includes an interview with cocaine expert Arnold Washton, who explains 
why crack is five to ten times more dangerous than regular cocaine; and contains inter- 
views widi six former teenage addicts who are now in treatment 

Since the specific content and amount of time devoted to instruction is left up to 
school districts, the results of instruction may vary extensively from one distria to an- 
other. The most widely cited effort to monitor, test, and evaluate a prevention program is 
the Midwestern Prevention Project (Pro^ct STAR) in Kansas City>«. Students partici- 
pating in the drug prevention training program reduced marijuana use by five percent for 
a 30^y period compared with students not in the program. Other studies confirm that 
information programs ^pear to increase young persons' knowledge about dmgs, but only 
occasionally le^ to attitudes against dmg abuse^^'. Polich'^^ suggests three reasons for 
die weak enects of drug information programs: (1) the assumption that information will 
guide behavior may be wrong; (2) the model is built on the questionable causal sequence 
that attitude change leads to behavior change; and (3) adolescents tend to be present-ori- 
ented and less likely to consider future possibilities in making decisions about behavior. 
To date, much of the effort to prevent drug abuse among students has relied on the infor- 
mation model, which does not appear to be as effective as newer prevention models. 



ItUBvkLual D^fkieney Programs 

The individual deficiency model is based on the assumption that young people 
take drugs to compensate for lack of social skills or poor self-esteem. Pro-ams b£^ on 
this model attempt to enhance student self-esteem and improve student skills in decision 
making. Values clarification programs come under this category. Carney reviews several 
programs in schools in CaUfomia and Arizona^^^ one of which emj^asizes the clariBca- 
tion of non-dmg behavior and the risks involved with drug taking. Other programs are 
designed to counteraa students' negative social attitudes and low self-esteem'^. Students 
engage in mutual problem solving, group discussions, and a series of exercises designed 



Sunburn Commimiotort. Ptemnivine, N Y . 1986 

Office of Naiiontl I>nig Control Policy.. NatUmat Drug ContrM Strategy 2, 1990 
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^^'^Str^gies far ConboUmgAdoUsceitt Drug Use. $anU Monica. CA., 1984 

"An Bvjdiuiion of the Bffe<^ of Vaiuet-Oriented Drug Abuse Education Program Uf tng the Ride Taking Aniiude 
QneAiooBaire." Cdfonado. CA.. 1971; "An Evaluation of the Ten^ Arizona. 1970-71 Drug Abuse Rieventiai Education Program 
Using the RTAQ and B.V|: FbmI Report" Tempe, AZ.. 1972 
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to develop self-awareness and self :ai)pi^imion. J^l^yV^J'l^^i!/'^^^ 
ina^m imleoendent School District's -Student Assistance Program »«f /"'S^ 
^f^^^mTam^f who manifest signs of "depie^on. sudden mc^ 

SSfiL in^^ defensiveness," Students identiffwl in tliis progr^arc 

SSwTto StSe amount of guilt, low or negative self-e^eem. low family 
^niSt md lack The stiSenfs famUy is then contacted to confto setf- 

S?orob£ withtoTe^hon^M^ an attempt is made to interest parents mtije 
IS SSupS^^Si- Student and family participation and progress are monitored. 
wiKsu^stioM to teachers about potential reinforcement behavior. 

While there are a variety of programs attempting to provide remedies for individ- 
ual dfifidencv mSe^ Uttlereseaich thlt indicates such programs are effecttve in leduc- 
Uig l^g'^S^ M^sf aSiS^^h that has focused on individual pei^onaltt^^^^^^ 
m^c& of dnig abusers"' has found either no relation or only weak ^1 J«««^weoj 
d^S^^ aTSiepSSnaUty factors of alte«ation. loss of control a^^^^^ 
Personalitv factors that do appear significanUy related to drug abuse Mnong ^ole«»nts 
S^tow JSSSion of acEc ichieven^nt««; low religiosity**'; hi^er n^d for 
Sdei«nS»^md luriiCT^ Not only are dnig-using adolescents more 

SteCrtradiS^oL and authority, they are ^so asseged as waning to ^pm 
SSdScelSd independent. Wingard, Huba, and Bentler»« ^"ggef ^^^^J ^1 
Sow A^^g-using adSescents are influenced more by the values and practices of their 

peers'**. 

Social Pressure Programs 



MoffelL Ftenont) comnumlcaiion to Glen E. Lich. 1990 
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Perhaps the most replicated research finding of the past few years of adolescent 
drug research is the influence exercised by a student's peers and peer grorip. While 
parental norms and values exert some influence, the peer group appears to have the 
strongest effect on student drug behavior^^. As Polish, et al. summarize this research, 
"primary prevention programs . . . should put greater emphasis on social influences'* 
Peer pressure begins at an early age. The responses of 100,000 fourth graders to a 1987 
Weekly Reader survey were analyzed to determine the extent to which peer pressure in- 
fluences student behavior^^. Twenty-four percent of fourth grackrs reported feeling peer 
pressure to try cocaine or crack and 34 percent reported pressure to try wine coolers. 

The most recent variety of programs to prevent adolescent drug use attempt to 
control drug use throu^ the utilization of social pressure. Social pre^ures programs use 
the readiness of adolescents to copy the behavior of role models that appear mature and 
sophisticated. One such ]}rogram of this type is the "Just Say No" clubs*^. This na- 
tionwide association provides positive peer reinforcement to adolescents to not abuse 
dmgs through workshops, seminars, walkathons, and newsletters. Clubs are o^anized by 
schools, communities, or parent groups. A SO-minute video, "Crack Street, USA: First- 
Person Experiences With a New Killer Drug" is available fiom Guidance Associates''^ 
and is designed to teach adolescents why to say no, how to say no, and when to help their 
peers say no. Interviews with drug counselors, juveniles struggling with £ddiction, and 
police officers are included. 

Another example of this type of program is one called H2O (Help To Others), 
currently in operation in the Ingram Independent School District in Ingram, Texas''^. 
The major |o^ of the program are to create a caring and supportive envimnment for the 
student body, develop helping skills in peer helpers, and hold bi-monthly rap meeting. 
Formal training for this program has included peer pressure reversal training; training in 
communication, listening and stress managemem sidlls; and core team traming inducing 
a workshop on building relationships'^. Sharon Scott's P^r Pressure Reversal'^' is in- 
cluded in training for both adult contacts and peer leaders. Resnick and Gibbs'^ describe 
the Teen Involvement For Drug Abuse Prevention program in Maricopa County, Arizona. 
Support material for peer counseling groups is available from five regional agencies, for 
example, the Southwest Regional Center for Drug Free Schools and Communities 
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(1989), funded by federal and state money and founded by the U. S. Department of 
Education. Material for parents and parent groups is availaUe from the National Parents' 
Resource Institute for Drug Education^^; also known as "PRXDE" a national r^ouxce 
center which provides consultant information to pav^t groups and school personnel; and 
fiom TARGET, which has a computerized lefeiral service to other prevention programs 
and is ^nsoied by the National Federation of State High School A^ociations (1989). 
The growth of parental support groups is described in two 1982 Congressional tepoits^^. 
These groups provide support for peer group anti-drug pressure, drug-fiee events, 
curfews, parent skill traimng, and the formation of parent action groups to work with 
school and community agencies to insure a more coordinated approach to drug 
prevention. 

Positive results for programs are often reported by school agencies, but few of 
these programs have been rigorously evaluated. The Executive Director of the 
Behavioral Health Agency of Central Arizona reports that one area school has signifi- 
cantly reduced its dropout rate and dmg use rate by the use of programs to identify high 
risk youth, parent traming groups, peer support groups, tutormg, mentoring programs, 
and alternative sdiools*^^ While few of these programs have been evaluated for then- 
success in reducing drug abuse, there have b^n several studies that have evaluated the 
use of peer pressure and adult role models to reduce teenage smoking'^. Polich, et al.,>^ 
suggest this approach is transferrable, theiefore offering the best potential for success 
among all the education/prevention models. 



Summary 



Social values are generally accepted as structuring social behavior. One of Uie 
values that characterizes American society is the use of pharmaceutical preparations to 
fight disease, relieve pain, and bring about more pleasant mental and physical conditions. 
For example, those who smoke cigarettes and use alcohol regularly report they continue 
to use these substances because of their pleasurable effects. Americans take drugs of 
various types to reduce pain, enhance pleasure, and genendly assist in the search for the 
"good life." 
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cnH^v^iSf f °^l5?^ ^ "0 «^ereni than other membeis of 

soaety. They have been socialized into the dominant cultural value paitem and seek the 
same goals as everyone else. In another sense they are significamly different since thev 
^Pear to e^rcise httle or no restraint in crossing the boundary of legaUty. The reSm 
2S,';j5fJ?^°^S?^^ dramadcaUy increased the num^of babfes^m 

wiA a^aion»<» and has also been connectwl with increased violent crime and drug turf 
wais. PJibhc outcry abpat 'his problem has prompted a search for effecave ways to ore- 
^n^litS^/Tf** ^ drug^. National krveys have estimated hard^oreX^S^f 
SS^tif '° ""i"^' ^ occasional useis numberSgSme- 

^S^^Jf ^ per 100 pereons. Tte prevalence of cocaine abuse is of suffi- 

Sfl?T^??.!'^'°^°"S.^^* This bibhographic investigation of success- 
ful pohcffis which have moved addicts away ftom the aSm of crack hts idenHf^ toe 

S^iJi^ ^.9"""**^ enforcement policy, treatment 

policy, and education/i)revention policy. 



Re«>inineLdaUoD$ 



rf^cioni* *at policy designed to m.nuence demand is as important as poUcy 

tf£^n *c "^"^""^ ""P^^i ^^^^I^ ^'"^S*^ expenditures should beS^enly balanced 
between such supply and demand policies. Law enforcement efforts and e^S- 
oon/prevenuon/treatmem efforts should be balanced (for instance, law enforcement-59%- 
education/]prcvention-30%; treatment-20%). "«»uu«^c, law cniorcemem :>\j to, 

wort th^l ^ encouraged in the private sector. Such testing should 

work to deter abuse and help enhance law enforcement efforts. 

4. The peer piMsure/social pressures programs should be expanded and should be 
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CHAPTER THREE 



REDUCING THE HIGH-SCHOOL DROPOUT RATES: 
CONCERNS, PROGRAMS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Nancy Reese Harrison 

ScHoca. OF EovamoN 
Batlor UmvEKsmr 



Executive Summary 



Each year a substantial number of students leave school before graduating. These 
students^ usually labeled as "droputs," impact all areas of our society—school, com- 
munity* business, and home. A major hindrance to understanding the problem of 
dropouts has been the difficulty of identifying probable dropouts and determining dropout 
rates. The generally accepted definition of a dropout is a young person who is not en- 
rolled in school and/or has not completed at least twelve years of schooling. The best 
predictors of who diop^s out of school are poor academic performance and social adjust- 
ment. In fact, Benjamin Bloom in his book. Stability and Change in Human 
Characteristics^^ states that patterns of behavior in elementary school are good predic- 
tors of patterns in later grades. 

More than one million students in the U. S. dropped out of school in 1988, yield- 
ing a 28^ perc^t non-graduation rate. The non-graduation rate is a great cost — ^in both 
economic and human terms. In Texas alone, each class of dropouts costs over $17.12 
biUion in (a) foregone income and lost tax revenues and (b) increased costs in welfare, 
crime and incarceration, unemployment insurance and placement, and adult training and 
education (for each cohort of dropouts). Every dollar invested in educating potential 
dropouts is estimated to result in a remm of nine dollars.'^® The human costs cannot be 
measured in such concrete terms. 
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So many students are leaving schools that federal, state, and local govemments 
and philanthropic foundations have established programs to reduce the w>pout rate. 
Different types of programs— reactive, preventive/proactive, and rem^ial— 4iave been 
founded in middle schools, high schools, alternative schools, and youth centers across 
the nation with varying degrees of success and cost No one model works for all 
dropouts. However, at least two model programs— the Philadelphia High School 
Academics Program and the School Development Program— are findmg ways to reduce 
dropout rates in their paiticular cities. 



Deflnitlons 



One attempt to identify general terminology for students who leave school before 
graduating is found in Aaron PaUas* "School Dropouts in the United States." To clar- 
ify terms associated with dropouts, the author states that in general, a student can be ei- 
ther a dropout or a stayin. A stayin has continuous school enrollment through high 
school graiduation, whereas a dropout is someone whose progress toward a high school 
diploma has been interrupted by a period of nonenrollment in school. Dropouts can be 
fimher classified as either stayouts or returnees. Stayouts never return to school, while 
returnees come back to school at least once. Further, there are also two types of re- 
turnees — dropins are returnees who come and go and never receive a diploma; com- 
pleters are returnees who return and eventually earn a diploma or its ^uivalent. Pallas' 
report gives national data concerning white returnees. He states that those white re- 
turnees with higher test scores prior to dropping out and those from families with a higher 
socioeconomic status are more likely to return and complete their education*'^. However, 
it is unclear where these returnees complete their education. The Texas School Dropout 
Survey^"^ uses five other definitions to categorize dropouts. The general term early 
school leavers is synonymous with dropouts. Tlie other terms are: (I ) pushouts—^dents 
who are removed from school as undesirables; (2) dis(iffiliates— students who no Iciger 
wish to be affiliated with school; (3) educational mortalities— students who fail to com- 
plete a program; (4) capable dropouts— students whose family socialization disagrees 
with school demand; and (5) stopouts—stadents who drop out and re-enroll. 

Terminology associated with students who are potential dropouts is also needed. 
The terms marginal student or at-risk student are currently used but do not refer to any 
set of characteristics based on intelligence or social class. Instead, these definitions in- 
clude a broad range of adolescents, some bri^t and others less so, who find themselves 
unsuccessful, unhappy, and even unwelcome m schooP^^. Since research does not report 
clear definitions for dropouts, the terminology reported above will not necessarjy be re- 
flected in the studies and model programs reported in the remainder of this report. 
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Introduction 



We have not realized the American ideal of a ftee pubUc educ^on for ^1. Our 
nation iTdeSlv "a n^^en large numbers of students leave school before takmg ad- 
ZZf^^opV^^eiSn offers^s. Within the past det^es^gr^ep^ 
h^ebeen impleSSnted to reduce the number of students who leave school before ^ 
Sr^H^w5ve7fOT tnie educational reform to be effective these strmegics must be 
Sf^ wSh S?^^^^^ motivating students to stay in school. Such prc^ 
3d atoto k^p Sdems in school becSise they lite to be there, they ^ its useful- 
ness, and they experience some form of success and acmevement 



Understanding the Dropout 



As a result of the various definitions of dropouts and data collmion me Aods. 
many myths about dropout students exist. Compilation of a dropout profile « POf »We. 
bLT^Jhprofite must K interpreted in light of the population fiom which it was con- 
sSu^. Recognition of school and community influences and awarene^rf Ae re^^^^^ 
smS give fm dropping out are, of course, instrumental m desigmng programs to meet 
S of (Kiffl to provide necessary programs for at-risk students. However. 
SSiptyteSwSg the reasons fbr school, community, and family related problems will not 
solve the problems. 

Dropouts and At-Rlsk Students 

Because of the differences in definitions and data collection procedures, re- 
searchers must be cautious in interpreting findings and makuig generahzaoons. At-nsic 
Stt whS later become dropoutsWa numtlr of characteristics. Students from low 
SdoSom ^backgrounds have the highest dropout rate; among racial groups. 

^spShTve the hfhest rate. foUowed b'y blac^, ^^^^jSn^Z'^O^^^^^^^ 
statUs and minority group status are strong predictors of droppmg out. Oher demo- 
^^ic traits with a high dropout rate include suidents from suigle-parent. large, urban, 
or Southern fainilies*''^ 

Research has lead to other dropout predictors. Fir«. the ^:^^ZZ^rf.^r 
dent is typicaUy in the bottom 25 percent of the class as measured ^ ^de PO>nt ayf r- 

SkonS; such students haveWenUy faUcd courses and are behind m acquumg 
3fe credit Sed to graduate. FinaJly. some lack basic skills needed to succeed m 
SLoU md Aek ^itud?^^ conduct is Jonsid red problematic by teachers and adminis- 
trators. 
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Frequent offenses committed by these indents are refusal to do academic work, 
smoking in school, coming to school under the influence of drags or alcohol, and truancy. 
Substance ahiKe seems to have shifted. In a recem issue of Newsweek, Grace Slick re- 
ports four statistics about the patterns alcohol, marijuana, cocaine, and crack abuse 
among today's youth. In a 1989 poll of seniors, 60 pstom said they had drunk alcohol in 
the past 30 days; in 1980, 72 percent said they had. Seventeen percent of the 1989 se- 
niors said they had smoked marijuana in the past 30 days; 37 percent of the 1979 seniors 
said they had. Between 1986 and 1989, the number of seniors using cocaine decreased 
firom 6 J percent to 2.8 percent However, daily crack use among inner-city youth is still 
heavy, but the overall use by high school students has fallen slightly since 1987*^. 
Truancy remains the most significant problem because it is likely to lead to failure of 
courses, which in turn makes graduation difficult and evoi unlikely. Therefore, students 
who are rebellious or delinquem drop out of school at higher rat^ than those who are not 



Reasons Given for Dropping Out 



Students drop out of school for a variety of reasons related to both in-school and 
out-of-school experiences. Nevertheless, poor academic performance, in addition to tru- 
ancy and negative attitudes toward school, is probably die best predictor of dropping out 
The November 1983 National C^ter for Educational Statistics' (NCES) Bulletin, entitled 
"Hi^ School Dropouts: Descriptive Information firom High School and Beyond", reports 
data from a longitudinal study begun in 1980. In this study primary reasons given for 
dropping out among males were poor grades (36%), dislike of school or feeling out of 
place diere (35%), employment (27%), inability to get along with teachers (21%), and 
expulsion or suspension (13%). For females, the four mo^ fiequently cited reasons were 
mairiage or plans to mairy (31%), dislike of school or feeling out of place there (31%), 
poor grades (30%), and pregnancy (23%). 



Dropout statistics and Rates 



Recently, President Bush set a goal of graduating ninety percent of American high 
school students by the year 2000. Currently, according to a 1987 United States 
Department of Educadon study of high school seniors, Minnesota is the only state that 
graduates more than ninety percent of its high school students; six other states (Iowa, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming) graduate slightly more 
than eighty-five percent of their students. 

A recent report commissioned by the American Medical Association and 
the National Association of State Boards of Education hi|hli^ts a dilemma related to the 
drop|Out issue. These two groups appointed a consortium of leaders from education, 
medicine, politics, religion, and community services to prepare a report entitled Code 
Blue: Uniting for a Healthier Youtk^''^. One of the findings from this report states that 
"for the first time in the history of this country, young people are less healthy and less 
prepared to take their places in society than were their parents." It reported that every 
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community has a significant number of young people with serious social and emotional 
problems. The consequences range from hi^i suicide-attempt rates to poor school po:- 
formance and high dropout rates. The leport uxges schools to play a stron^r role in 
young people's IWes and the nation to recognize that ^olescents will not achieve their 
potential if they have social, emotional, and physical problems that interfCTe with their 
{earning. If the nation and its schools continue to ignore the social, emotional, and jdiysi- 
cal problems of young people, the levels of leammg and pieparcdness will continue to 
decHne. Wor^orce 2000, a report on labor matlGet trends by the Hudson Institute in 
bidianapolis, estimates that in the 1990s demand for skilled workers will increase, but the 
labor market itself will grow at only one-third the rate of die 1970s. It fiudia' states that 
if such trends as high dropout rates continue, those workers will start their jobs unpre- 
pared and unqualified*^. 

Students of low socioeconomic static have a higji potential for dropping out of 
school Other significant family-relaied faaors a^ociated with dropping out are single- 
parent families, parents with low educational and occupational attainment levels. Utile or 
no lefuning materials and positive learning opportunities in die home, and a non-English- 
speaking home environment^^^ 

EJ. Price's Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary School Systems^^^, a 
study Uiat tracked students fitom 1976 Ihrourii 1980. reveals that 3.6 percent of high 
school students dropped out between the ninm and tenth grades, 10.2 percent dropped 
out between the tenm and eleventh grades, and 10.4 percent dropped out between the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. Of those students who enter twelfth grade, 7.1 percent leave 
school prior to graduation. The dropout rate for Hispanic students leads all race and eth- 
nicity categories. The 1984 dropout rates for Hispanic males and females up to age 34 
were 27.0 percent and 26.7 percent, respectively. Next in dropout frequency were black 
males (15.7%) and black females (IS.O*)*^^. Floyd Hammack^s "Laige School Systems' 
Dropout Reports: An Analysis of Definitions, Procedures, and Findings""* examined 
school district reports on the dropout problem in Boston, Los Angeles, Miami, New Yoric 
City, San Diego, and Chicago. Hammack found that, although national estunaies of eigh- 
teen-year-olds who have left school before receiving a diploma range from 18 to 25 per- 
cent, the estimated rates for th^ large urban centers with heterogeneous populations are 
often twice as high, and for some subgroups of urban smdents the dropout rate has been 
repented at higher than 60 percent. 



External Forces 



Many external forces impact dropouts and at-risk students. The success or failure 
of the nation's youth depends in a large part on the extent to which the federal and state 
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governments, community, school, and family work together to address the special needs 
of dropouts and at-risk students. 



Federal and State Covemewnt PoUeies: impact on Schools 



In September 1989, President Bush convened an historic Education Summit wiUi 
the nation's governors in Qiarlottesville, Virginia, and ask these state leaders to set na- 
tional goals for the educational system and to develop a domestic strate^ for achieving 
their oo^ctitves^^'. Among the pnotities established at this conference was a commitment 
to dropout prevention. The President's budget included a $490 million, or 34 percent, 
increase to the Department of Education to improve the quality of the American ed- 
ucational system. One of the identified goals was to deteimme what "works" education- 
ally in reducing the national dropout rate. 

The Texas Legislature in 1987 established an interim study on the state's dropout 
problem. This study committee, chaired by Representative Ernestine Glossbrenner and 
Senator Gonzalo Barrientos, issued chilling ^atistics about the dropout rates in Texas: 34 
percent of Texas sttidents f^ to graduate mm high school Because of the high dropout 
rate, the state faces Mllions of dollars in costs and lost revenue. The legislature that year 
approved a series of bills to combat this problem^^^ In particular, Texas HB 1010 re- 
quires each school district to establish at-risk programs and to monitor and collect data 
related to dropouts. It also established the goal of reducing the dropout rate to no more 
than five percent*^. 

Dropouts attenrot to enter die job market but are poorly equipped to deal with the 
demands of a rapidly changing economy. Many are illiterate. In fact, at least ten percent 
of the American population is illiterate and cwtnoi read, write, or add well enough to per- 
form the tasks required to gain or maintain employment in the areas where demand is the 
highest Glen E. Uch implies that "literacy" facilitates or enables people to be leaders in 
our society'^. He adds that since a society's concept of litency changes over time, im- 
poitam questions such as "What do I really need to know to survive and foster the dignity 
of the community in the future?" must be asked today. 

In response to the literacy issue and the high correlation of literacy to dropouts, 
schools need to provide students not only with skills in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
vocational trainmg, but also with the i^rsonal and social skills rec^uired for long-term 
success as citizens, parents, and woricers in a complex and changing society The 
business community is concerned with school practices in developmg funire employee- 
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students. The New York Committee for Economic Development indicated Uiat if schools 
tolerate excessive absenteeism, truancy, tardiness, or misbehavior, their students wiU not 
meet aandaids of minimum performance or behavior either in school or m society. A 
student who is allowed to grwiuaifi with numerous unexcused absences, regular patterns 
of tardiness, and a history of uncompleted assignments will make a poor empioyce»w. 
Thus, schools arc increasingly expected to teach children not only how to think, but also 
how to act reroonsibly. Keeping audents in school is a prerequisite for buikhng a named 
and skilled work force, but retention alone is not sufficient for the task. In the future, 
employers will need graduates who have more than basic skills^''. 

The issue of multidimensional education is further complicated because schools 
sometimes contribute to the problems of at-risk students when they raise educmonal 
standaids. Extending the school day and increasing the number of credits needed to 
graduate in some cases increase the dropout rate. Consequently, school reform has been 
blamed, in part, for an increase in dropouts*'^. 



Foundations as a Funding Source 



Because dropouts impact all areas of society, the responsibility for finding a solu- 
tion that will reduce the dropout rate lies with all affected groups. Many pilot programs 
whidi work with special school-age populations have been supported and funded by phi- 
lanthropic foundations. The success of a '^lopout or at-risk program may be indicated by 
the number of times it has been re-funded by an organization. Pilot programs are some- 
limes initially funded by foundations and later written into the budget of another source, 
sudi as a school district. 



Types of Dropout and At*Risk Programs 



There are three general types of programs— reactive, preventive/proactive, and 
remedial— which address dropouts and at-risk students. Each type attempt^ to reduce the 
dropout rate at a different stage of the dropout pocess. Reactive programs approach 
dropout problems in the latter stages, workmg with students who have aheady dropped 
out of school. Preventiv^roactive programs approach the problem in the earlier stages 
of the dropout process, addressing the needs or at-risk students who are still in school. 
Remedial programs also address problems of dropouts and/or at-risk students and usually 
include a training component which correlates with the skills needed to work in com- 
munity businesses. The next section cites model programs which have had differing lev- 
els of success and longevity and which adhere to one or more of the program types men- 
tioned above. After this list of model programs is a discussion of four outstanding pro- 
grejns chosen because of long time success and replicability. 
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ChanKtertaia qf Model Program 



Many dropout prevention/intervention programs nationwide address the needs of 
local communities. However, most effective programs contain four components— groups 
of 25-100 students and two to six faculty members; a teacher culture (teachers who be- 
lieve students deserve a rraewed opportunity to leam); a student culture (students who 
gain admission to the program and recognize that a behavior and attitude diange is neces- 
sary); and a curriculam and instruction that is substantially different from what is ordi- 
narily found in high sch(M)Isi'3. 

The Urban Superiniendent's Network, a group of public school administrators 
from major citi^ throughout the nation worldng under the sponsorship of the United 
States Department of Education's Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI), published a booklet which addresses the dropout problemi^. The superinten- 
dents call for a joint effon to k^pmore youngsters in school until graduation and to de- 
velop more productive citizens. The booklet describes six strategies which will benefit 
the at-risk student: intervene early; create a positive school climate; set high expectations; 
select and develop strong teachers; provide a broad range of instructionsd programs; and 
initiate collaborative effons. 

Many model programs have had short-term success. However, since several pro- 
grams have only recently begun to keep evaluative data on students, more longitudinal 
studies are nec^saiy before tnie model programs can be implemented in settings that re- 
late to special populations. To improve academic standards, some schools with success- 
ful programs increase the school day and the school year. For example, Duval County, 
Florida, added 30 minutes to the school day, and the dropout rate has not increased as 
predicted by some critics. Some districts provide evening, after school, or weekend 
classes which enable some students who have jobs or famifaes to complete their educa- 
tions. Still other school districts offer summer school to students who need to make up 
missed work. In Project SMART (Summer Math ind Reading Tasks) of Buffalo, New 
York, students in grades three to six complete as .ignments at home and receive evalua- 
tions and answers through the mail. 

Many school districts' efforts to keep students in school involve positive actions 
while other schools choose negative actions. Some positive actions involve in(%ntives 
such as pizza parties in Chicago, after-school and summer jobs in Philadelphia, used cars 
drawing^ in Milwaukee, and enrollment (at state expense) of American Indian youths in 

?rivate schools in Minnesota. One of the deterring factOR in such programs is high cost. 
0 help defray the costs of such programs, dropout prevention programs are usually 
paired with sponsoring businesses. Some negative actions schools include laws that 
deny driver's Ucenses to dropouts under the age of eight^n (such as West Virginia's "no- 
pass, no-drive" law). 

As previously noted, blacks have the second largest dropout rate in the nation. 
Jawanza Kunjufii, president of the Chicago-based publishing and consulting firm 
African-American Images, has proposed a program that emphasizes homogeneous 
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grouping of large numbers of black males to reduce the dropout rate of this group*'*. 
Aithou^ segregating public high schools by race and sex seems to be a drastic answer to 
lowering the dropout rate, some see it as a plan worth trying. Kunjufu believes that the 
all-black, all-male classes may be one way to keep young olack youths in school He 
predicts that, if the educational sy^em cannot find ways to curtail the rising dropout 
rotes, by the year 2000 up to 70 percent of the black men in this country may be incarcer- 
ated, on drugs, or in other ways unable to be he^ of households. He knows that the pre- 
sent system is not meeting the needs of these at-risk students. Statistics reveal that 41 
peicent of the black hig^ school students in public schools are in special education 
classes. Of those, 85 percent are male. Rnthermore, 37 percent ofthese black males are 
regularly subjected to suspension. In Kunjufu's plan, black male students are to be pro- 
vided with the role models d^rately lackine in their society. His plan has been imple- 
mented in a co-educational school in Newark, New Jersey, with one class of 25 black 
males in the fifth and the sixth ^es. None of the siddents who participated in the pro- 
gram had to repeat the year or attend summer school classes — some even made the honor 
roU. 

Kunjufii's segregation plan has had only lukewarm suppon from the National 
Education Association (NEA), but the Executive Director of the National Alliance of 
Black School Educators feels that we must re-examine the way we are training young 
blask men, and if segregated training is successful, then it must be viewed as a viable al- 
ternative to current memods. In most instances segregation is viewed as regression. Joe 
Clark, former New Jersey high school principal, commented to a group of college stu- 
dents that legalizing segregation would only hinder the progress of education*^. In real- 
ity, public schools will not make such drastic changes as those proposed by Kunjufu on a 
large scale. 



Otumndtng Model Programs 



The four programs discussed below provide outstanding model programs. Two 
successful progrins which have been in existence for over 20 years deserve mention — 
the Philadelphia High School Academics Program and the School Development Program 
in New Haven. They both involve external resources in the community and the home. 
The other programs, although only established within the last decade, also offer school 
and communities an opportunity to make a difference in the lives of youth in their com- 
munities. 



Phiiadelphh High School Academies 



One of the oldest and most successful pairings of business and education is in 
Philadelphia. This 20 year old program is offered at 14 of the city's 21 high schools and 
integrates academic courses with vocational training in auto mechanics, business, and 
other careers. The program recraiis at-risk eighth graders and pays them $5.75 an hour 
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for after-school and summer jobs. More than ninety-three percent of the students who 
enter the program graduate. 



New Haven Sehota DevelopmeiU Pn^nm 



For more than twenty yeais the School Development Program, commonly known 
as the Coiner Process* has involved schools and paients in an effim to improve the edu- 
cational system in New Hav«i, Connecticut Dr. James P. Comer, a Yale University psy- 
chiatrist, developed the program whidi has resulted in higher attendance, fewer b^avior 
problems, and improved academic performance for all students, especially at-risk stu- 
dents. This program's emphasis is on a cu^om-tailor^ curriculum for each diild, aware- 
ness of and involvement in each child's home life, and building relationships based on 
sharing. This program brings school administrators, staff, teachers, and parents together 
reguiarly^ften daily. This constani interaction among the school, administrators, and 
parents provides students and parents with a sense of active participation in the educa- 
tional sy^m. 

The program's success is evidenced by its replicability. More than 100 schools in 
nine districts in eight states have adopted the Comer process. The New Haven school 
system has also expanded the program to include all 42 schools in the 18,000-pupiI sys- 
tem. The Rockefeller Foundation has committed $15 million to help other ^ool sys- 
tems replicate the process. Hugh Price, a Rockefeller vice president, stated that results of 
the Comer process have been especially impressive in reaching students considered "at- 
risk." A study of schools in Benton Harbor, Michigan, using Dr. Comer's approach re- 
vealed significant improvement in student performance and behavior. Suspensions in 
schools using die approadi dropped 8 percent while suspensions in the district as a whole 
rose 34 percent Sunilarly, students in the Comer schools excelled in reading and math- 
ematics. In reading at the second-grade level, the average gain in the Comer schools 
equaled that of the district as a whole; at the fifth and sixth grade levels the Comer 
schools, on the average, surpassed district-wide averages*^. 



/ Have A Dream (IHAD) Foundation 



The I Have A Dream (WAD) program began in 1981 with a pledge by muItimH- 
lionaire-philanthropist-inventor-entrepreneur Eugene Lang. Langs pledge to adopt a 
graduating class of sixth graders from New York s East Harlem and see them through 
high school and into college was the beginning of the I Have a Dream Foundation. 
Lang's initial effOits were encouraging: of the 51 st^jdents who remained in the area, 36 
are m college and nearly all of the others are employed. Four years after the program's 
inception, national donors became involved in helping youth physically and financially. 
Several sponsors have contributed more than two miUion dollsffs to the program. Among 
them are the owner of a design company; Tom Werner of the Carsey-Wemer Co., pro- 
ducers of "The Cosby Show" and "Roseanne"; an executive of the Mas^hu ^etts Mutual 
Insurance Co., and the owner of the K.T. Furniture Co. in Gardena, C^ifomia. The key 
to the program's success is the stiucnire it offers to young people who had formerly lost 
hope in their situations. The program has been implemented in California and a similar 
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one implemented in Louisiana. These mograms continue to straggle with environmental 
and peer influences upon students. The students in the program are referred to as 
"dreamers" and see their aaions of doing better in school and society as "keeping their 
dreams alive". 

The program hires project coordinators (PCs) who accept a six-year conunitment 
and who are on call 24 hours a day. Students receive several hours of academic tutoring 
twice a week in math, reading, writing and geography. A ten-week intensified summer 
program is also provided for the students. Myrtle Middleton, IHAD's executive director 
m Los Angles, estimaies that 20 of the 314 Los Angeles students will drop out of school 
before graduation, primarily because of gang activity or pregnancy. However, she feels 
that 20 out of 314 (or 6 percem) looks pretty good with a dropout rate of 17 percent for 
all of Los Angeles, and 35 percent for some mner-city high schools. The goal of the pro- 
gram is to keep students in the system so that they can become productive members of 
society^'*. 



CaUfomia Local EdueatUHUTl Reform Network (C-LERN) 



The most rr cent model program for building effective schools is in California. 
The California Local Educational Reform Network (C-LERN) has become a catalyst for 
positive change in school districts in that state^^. 

The California State Department of Education, in collaboration with teachers, 
administrators, school board members, parents, students, and members of the business 
and educational communities, has initiated strategic methods designed to improve edu- 
cation for every studem in that state. C-LERN is designed to "empower district superin- 
tendents and then- staffs to identify and address theur specific problems and urilize the 
unique strengths and creativity of their staffs and conmiunities to *find its own best 
way.**^ 

Unique features of the program include a four-step plan of orientation, diagnosis, 
prescription, and intervention. C-LERN helps schools focus on the unique needs of each 
student, including those who are at risk, while helpmg all smdents to experience success. 



High Sdiool and Middle Schm)! Dropout Prevention Programs 



E>ropout programs at the hi^ -school level serve the purpose of providing a place 
for students who are unsuccessful m the regular high school setting. These campuses arc 
referred to as alternative schools or schools within schools. However, research shows 
that initiating dropout prevention programs at the high school level is too late. Most stu- 
dents who choose to drop out of school do not decide to do so based upon circumstances 
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in their junior or senior year, many variables, some starting in elementary school, have 
infhienced the decision to drop out. "Turning Points: Preparing American Youth for the 
21st Century"2o» a report on middle school education prddiKed by the Carnegie Council 
on Adolescent Development of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. It contains ei^t 
recommendations for improving the educational experience of middle graders, placing 
special emphasis on at-nsk students. The January 1990 Forum publication describes 
programs in Texas which illu^rate the eight recommendadons. 

1 . Create small communities for learning where students are known and respected 
by peers and adults. For example, the FAME program in Austin ISD requires all adults 
on each campus to adopt an at-nsk sixth, seventh, or eighth grade student. 

2. Teach a core academic program that produces students who are literate and 
that teaches young adolescents to think critically, act responsibly, and develop healthy 
lifestyles. For instance, the \alued Youth Partnership program in the Edgewood. 
Harlandale. and Soudi San Antonio ISO's is a cross-^ tutoring Ingram in which at-risk 
middle and high school students serve as tutors for at-risk elementary students. Both m- 
tors and shidents report improved academic achievement This model has been selected 
as one of the country's ten best programs by the Department of Education. 

3. Insure success for all students by eliminating tracking and by i)romoting coop- 
erative learning and flexible instructional schedules. TAAP (Transitional Academic 
Achievement Program) in the Lubbock ISD offers a condensed cuniculum for at-risk 
middle grade students. TAAP students can go through middle school in two year rather 
than the three required by most students. 

4. Empower teachers and administrators to make decisions about the learning ex- 
periences of middle grade students by creating governance comminees that design and 
coordinate school-wide programs to link teachers and students. The Texas Education 
Agency requires principals to prepare campus improvement plans in cooperation with 
faculty and staff members. 

5. Staff middle schools with teachers who are expert at teaching young adoles- 
cents. For example, in Garland ISD the Model for At-Risk 5^ ' ' nts program requires 
that teachers attend in-service meetings for six months and train m areas addressing ado- 
lescent needs. 

6. Improve academic performance by fostering the health and fitness of young 
adolescents. For instance, the LIFT program (Loving Intervention for Teens) in 
Rich£udson ISD involves parents in providing drug awareness, education, and interven- 
tion services for middle school snidents. 

7. Re-engage families in the education of young adolescents. In Brenham ISD, 
The PALS program (Parents Are Links to Success), based on teacher-made handbooks 
for parent involvement, presents appropriate parent/child educational and social devel- 
opment activities for parents of children in kindergarten through eighth grade. 

8. Connect schools with communities by identifying service opportunities for 
students and by establishing community- and business-school partnerships. For example. 



Forum: Texas Dropout titformation Clearifgt"jtts« 2, 1990 
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in the Twain/Trinity Cooperative in North East San Antonio KD, students and faculty 
ftom Trinity Univeisity serve in an after-school program as tutors and mentors for at-nsk 
middle school students. 



Costs of Dropouts 

The costs of the dropout problem can be considered in various ways.. The pro- 
jected monetary cost to the nation for the estimated 13.6 percent of students who dropped 
out of the class of 1982 is more than $55 bilHon ovct their life spans»2 Furthermore, 
businesses are affected by dropouts through lost productivity since students who drop out 
are often not cajmble of perfoniring at the level of those who graduate. In addition em- 
ployers are rehictant to promote dropouts even after the dropout has been hned, and the 
Army hesitates enlisting dropouts because of a quitter attitude. 

Texas State Senator Gonzalo Barrientos. co-chair of the Special Interim 
Committee on High School Dropouts, str^s the costs to the state caused by dropping 
out of school in the following four points. 

• Ahnost two-thirds of adults with incomes below the poverty level are 
high school dropouts. 

• Two-thirds of Aid to Families with Dependent Children payments are 
made to individuals who arc high school dropouts. 

• Each dropout class costs the state over $17 billion in direct costs and 
economic losses. 

• Almost 90 percent of the Texas prison population dropped out of school. 

Barrientos fimher states that, according to 1989 expenditures, incarcerating a 
prisoner costs $14. 600 per year while keeping a child in school costs only $3,600 per 
year. 

Recommendations 



1. Society must first become aware of the ^vity of the dropout problem, and 
then it must establish links between the groups mvolved— community, school, and 
home— if the nation is to attain a graduation rate of 90 percent by the year 2000. 

2. Collaborative endeavors among the community, school, and home will create a 
deeper understanding and trust among the groups involved. 



202 Nattfclto. Mhu, md McOiit. Taking Slock: Renewing Our Resevch Agenda on the Causes and Consequences of 
Dropping Out." TsadtersC<aUgeRecordVf, 1986 




3. More model prograip*' such as the School Development Program by Comer, 
which involve the community, school, and home must be identified, expanded, given 
support funds, and replicated in cities nationwide. 

4. The stnicture of high school must be reconsidered in order to meet the needs of 
at-risk and dropout students. Flexible school hours and course arrangements should be 
investigated in order to keep more students in school. 

5. Partnerships between sdiools, community agencies, and businesses should be 
created so that the communities or businesses can benefit fixm: helping to produce future 
employees and schools can benefit from the financial support given by community and 
business oiganizations. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



DOING DRUGS AND DROPPING OUT: 
THE COSTS TO WACO 



GLEN E. UCH, Bryant Markette,, and Kathleen greb4 Gardner 

ReGIOSAL Sn/DIES CEffTER 

BAyuxtUNivERsnr 



As a parallel to the research reviewed for this report, the Regional Studies team of 
faculty and student researchers conducted a core study of the medium-sized central Texas 
community of Waco, the site of Baylor University. Two key issues in Wrco with regard 
to youth and the community's future— as is the case with the nation as a whole — are drug 
addiction and dropping out of school. Examining community response to these issues 
was the purpose for the Waco study which developed into a common-sense, grassroots 
fonim in which concerned Waco citizens, teachers, community leaders, and dnig-abuse 
professionals expressed their views and thereby coordinated community efforts. 

The project focused on four areas— government, law enforcement, education, and 
health care. Researchers gathered and processed information from community action 
groups, the criminal justice community, police, area schools, hospitals, and treatment fa- 
ciliti^. 

The Waco research began in February 1990 and concluded in March 1991 with 
the publication of a free public service booklet on the costs to Waco of drug abuse and 
dropping out of school. The publication discusses some of these issues' near- and long- 
term costs in human terais, how Waco is taking aaion, and ideas for addressing these is- 
sues on a nationwide scheme. A media package will interpret and communicate the 
findings of the project. 

The study is intended to help the city's citizens ask — and to take a hand in answer- 
ing—what addiction costs a place like Waco, its economic community, and the nation. 
The project identifies some of the agencies, programs, and policies already showing a 
positive impact on addiction, and likewise identifies common issues related to addiction 
and dropping out, as well as locates gaps in the city's approach to dealing whh these is- 
sues. Last, me publication calls for everyone who reads the text to become pan of the so- 
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hition. In summaiy, then, this project aims to survey the economic costs, the sources, and 
die local resolution of two problems which threaten the community's and the nation's fu- 
ture. 

The benefits to Waco of this study of drugs and dropping out of school has been 
threefold: (i) the product gives a kind of "sate of the union" address on Waco, dnigs, and 
education: (2) the process by which researchers and community members published this 
study encouraged schools, colleges, universitks, public agencies, and city, county, and 
regional governments to work together, and (j; further discussion and involvement has 
resulted when the Waco booklet was distributed to hospitals, schools, media, service and 
professional organizations, public agencies, law enforcement agencies, busine^es. prob- 
lem-solving groups, and special meetings of concerned citizens and conununity leaders. 
Developing a broad base of community concern and involvement was, of course, the fun- 
damental objective, for only as people actively engage in dvic conversation do we really 
become citizens. This pnx^ starts for most people at the local level. 

The objective of this investigation was to tell the story of drug addiction and the 
often connected problem of dropping out of school to the public and to local community 
leaders in social and financial terms. 

It is, after all, the reduction of social crisis to conceivable financial terms which 
motivates the average citizen to action. 

The publication is also be a "hands-on" reference which can be used in several 
ways. It describes how a community can, by coordinating and integrating efforts, best 
use available resources. The booklet has increased awareness of the issues in the Waco 
area by prwenting facts and figures as to the scope of the problem. It also clarifies the is- 
sues by identifying areas in which local oiganizations and individual citizens can actively 
participate and thus become a part of a community-wide response to diug abuse and 
dropping out In short, the service booklet presents the question of what a community, 
specifically Waco, can do about drug abuse and dropping out of school; or, stated perhaps 
more holistically, about what a community can do to become a community again. 



Profiling Drug Users and Dropouts 



In developing effective policies to reduce losses of human potential, we need in- 
creasingly in the manner of the Socratic dictum to "know thyself —to conc^ttiate on 
people, personalities, alternatives, motivations, and contexts. The following data from a 
survey of drug abusers in Waco, to the extent that the sample may be representative, dis- 
pel easily-made assumptions that drug abusers are "problem people" or diat they belong 
to a class markedly "other" in character than ours— whatever "ours" may mean in such a 
context. 

In an attempt to characterize a typical drug abuser, Kathleen Gardner, a member 
of the research team, developed questions to elicit data in three categories; socio-demo- 
graphic information, drag '»buse, and social/self insights. Her sample was made up of 42 
respondents presently involved in four different substance abuse leatment centers in 
Wa:o. Results indicated that a typical substance abuser in treatment is a male (n=31; 
74%) between the ages of 22-34 (n=22; 52.4%) with a mean age of 31, median age of 29 
with 24 being the most frequently occurring ^e (s.d.=10.5). He is third or later in birth 
position (n=16; 38%) and not adopted (n=41; 98%). He is part of a family that was made 
up of two parents (natural and/or step) most of the time while he was growing up (n=32; 
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76%) and who made him 
was more cithernon-pro , 

mother's occupation was both non-professional - 
36%). Moa id not grow up in Waco (n=29; 69%) but those who plan Jgy (|>=20; 
48%) have good or positive feelings about thetf future m Waco. Eleven (26%) plan to 
leave the ciSr. Regarding the issue of drug abuse within the sample, the Waco evidence 
sueeests that respondents mainly started involvement in drugs because of peers (n=23; 
55%) or because they were unhappy and boied (n=19; 45%). Fira was with peers 
(n=28: 67%) and involved narijuana (tt=16; 38%), alcohol (n=13; 31%), and other non- 
cocaine drugs (n=13; 31%). At the time of seeking professional help, non-cpcame drugs 
(n='l3- 54.8%), a combination of drugs (cocaine, cr»;k, alcohol, herom, raanjuana, other, 
n=12;*28.6%), or only cocaine and crack (n=7; 16.7%) woe typical. T^ose m tteaniwnt 
perceive their drug problem as only a "temporary seAackm&fc .j^^^^f^:^^ 
kbuse had been occurring for at least eleven years (n=24; 57%). with thn^n (31%) m- 
terviewees using draM for 4-10 years. Drags were paid for by havmg a job (n=22; 52%). 
dealing^stealing (n=^213%). or other means (n=ll; 26.2%). With regard to present 
pereoiwl problems and the events leading up to them, the panents consider drag use 
(n=16; 39%) and "boredomAinhappiness" (n=14; 34%) as the most fiequently hsttd pn- 
mary problem in their Uves. The ^ond-raicd problem includes drag use (n=18;44%>) 
and again Iwredom/unh^piness" (n=10; 24.4%). The third moa frequently hst^ prob- 
lem I that they vHiTQ "M^ed" (n=10; 24%). "boiedAinhappy" (n=:9; 22%), and firwl 
from their job" (n=8; 19.5%). When asked specificaUy. most pauents (n=33; 79%) mdi- 
caied they had been in trouble with the law "because of drags" but had not been fired 
from a job (n=23; 55%) in direct relation to drags. 

Another area of intei^ was the seffand social awareness and insight of the pa- 
tient AU responded positively in thinking they are "worth helping" (100%) and thait^ 
"OTimibute iSch to lociety that is positive" (n=30; 71%). Alf-believe in God" (100%), 
while most (ns^8; 67%) believe that "peace, safety and freedom" are unportant attnbutes 
to them in their community and country. Eight (19%) had no opinion on work and six 
(14%) feel having a job is important. Personal values taught by parents mcludwl aspect 
and love of others and self (n=22; 52%), knowing right from wrong (n=17; 41%). 
reKgious values (n=3; 7%). They have "college and a profession m nund for ffleu^ fu- 
ture (n=17; 40.5%), "other plans" (n=14; 33.3%), and "to get or keep a job (n=ll ; 
26,2%); diey "plan on getting married" (n=37; 88%) and "havmg chUtoi (n=31; 74%). 
Fanuly values include "respect and love of others and self (n = 22; 52%); knowmg nght 
and wrong" (n = 17; 40.5%). and "reUgiosity" (n = 3; 7%). 

In a creativity instrament. with a scoring scale potential ranging from 100 to 500, 
given to the same gjoup of respondents, the himest and lowest scores achieved were 403 
and 215. respectively. The mean score was 308.2 (s.d =40.8) with a me<Man score of 314. 
A high, medium, and low creativity level was tiien established by dividing the sample 
fairly evenly into three groups. There were 14 (33.3%) in the low creative group, 15 
(35.7%) in the medium creative group, and 13 (31%) in the hi^ creative group. No sta- 
tistical simificance (p=.05) appeared except when considering the variable that addressed 
the personal values taught to them by their parents and which they want to pass on to 
their children. Chi square analysis indicates, however, that there is a statisucally signifi- 
cant difference. 

When one looks at the cohesion scale and the drag most often abused by the pa- 
tient, findings indicate statistical significance. A combination of drags is used more fre- 
quentiy (n:5l2; 28.6%) than any drag alone. When one considers the dimensions of the 
whesion scale, statistically significant findings are again indicated. From die low cohe- 
sion or "disengaged" families come 40.5 percent (n=17) of tiie drug abusers, while 26-2 
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percent (n=n) come from "separated** families, 23.8 percent (n=10) from "connected" 
families, and 95 percent (n=4) from ilie "enmeshed" high cohesion families. There is a 
larger proportion (n=21; 50%), however, in the central two family types of "separated- 
and "connected." Furthermore, when one considers the four dimensions of the atmptabil- 
ity scale, statistical si^cance (p = .04) is sug^sted in a comparison of the patient's 
trouble with the law because of drugs the patient's family life. Thiity-eight percent 
(n=16) of the respondents came from ^structured'* families, while 26 percent 5=11) were 
from "flexible" families (both are considered a mid-range and/or balanced family). Only 
eight respondents (19%) came from "rigid" and seven (17%) from "chaotic" families. 

The text which follows in this chapter was produced by die Regional Studies 
Center at Baylor University and supported by a grant from the Cooper Foundation in 
Waco. This community service booklet, A Question of Community: Waco and Drugs, of- 
fers one example of the results that can be achieved by collaborative efforts of scholars, 
students, and community leaders. 




A Question of CoMMimnY 

Waco AND Drugs 



A Question of Community: Waco and Drugs is a self-help guide for the greater 
Waco area to address the issue of drug abuse with its three att^dant poblems: the bur- 
den of spiralling enforcement, health care, and rehabilitation costs; the additional costs 
imposed on society by lost productivity and lost human potential; and the threat to com- 
munity. 

Our attempts to solve these problems have proved more costly than effective, in 
part because, as national critic Ethan A. NadeUnann asserts, the issue "has been captured 
by its own rhetoric and effectively immunized from critical examination." In an essay 
entitled "U. S. Drug PoUcy.".published in Foreign Policy in 1988. Nadelmann warns that 
laws, for example, cannot protect a nation from drugs when that nation's appetite for 
drugs grossly exceeds the ability of the criminal-justice system to proiea diug consumers 
from memselves, and also when, despite the harsh rhetoric of a "war on drugs," that na- 
rion demonstrates a remarkable lack of con^nsus. We must, according to Nadelmann, 
acknowledge the limitations of government. We have to engage in honest, open debate 
about our policies. We should recognize the clear need for moral authority and personal 
responsibility. We have to develop workable, grass-roots solutions. 

In terms of the full range of economic costs, a recent Congressional repon sug- 
gests that drug abuse costs every American between $245 and $508 a year (or between 67 
cents and $1.39 a day), based on 1988 dollars. In addition, however, to the direct and 
indirect costs which can perhaps be calculated in monetary terms, how does one actually 
measure the costs in lost human potential of, for example, crack babies who suffer for a 
lifetime because of their mothers' dmg abuse? How, furthermore, do we measure costs in 
terms of a lost sense of community — the sense of estrangement aroused by crime and 
addiction— which causes many of us to act as if drugs were someone else's problem, not 
ours, thereby absolving ourselves of responsibility. 

Figures rise with each new study as society becomes aware of increasingly 
broader dunensions of what drug abuse really costs— directly and indirectly— in terms of 
education, citizenship, community life, happine^, and naOonal well-being. Yet what 
these studies also leave us with, beyond the staggering picture of rising financial obliga- 



lions, is a string of almost impossible questions: about who pays and in what ways we 
pay. about how long we can continue to pay, about how such figures can possibly be ac- 
cuxate. about our educational system, and about why we have let a problem of this kind 
develop to the degree it has developeid in a country founded on the principles of self-en- 
terprise and human dignity. 

Questions arise, too, about what the facts really are. Questions about how deep 
the underlying problem is. And about what the problem is. 

Questions, as well, about what to do. 

And about who should be doing things. The national government? The states? 
Cities, communities, schools? Law enforcement? Parents? 

Questions about who can make a difference. 



Information, Suggestions, . . . and more Questions 



This booklet results from conversations among researchers, legislators, students, 
teachers, and city officials. Not something to be read and put aside, this booklet is an in- 
vitation for funher discussion — and action — on problems which cities and towns 
throughout the country must address in a thoughtful, but active, manner if they are to re- 
main viable as communities. If it is true, as the author of The Humanities and Public 
Issues (see back cover for reading list) states, that "Preservation of community . . . should 
... be the highest social goal toward whrch we can strive," then it is also true that the loss 
of community is "the single most serious human issue." This text on Waco and drugs 
therefore raises some difficult and often embarrassing questions about the family and 
community values which are at the heart of drug issues. 

Furthermore, A Question of Community: Waco and Drugs puts problems such as 
drug abuse into the context of community and aigues that such problems can be resolved 
only if many people work together. 

In the attempt to explore the issue of illegal drug abuse from as many aspects as 
possible, A Question of Community invites public discussion of what is fact and what is 
fiction in the "drug crisis," The booklet asks— with urgency— how effectively Waco is 
dealing with the dnig issue. It asks too — again with urgency — whether the citizens of 
Waco will develop and pursue realistic plans of action to solve such major community 
problems which impact seriously on the city's well-being. 



How to Start 



Doing something about drug abuse, and in a larger sense about citizenship and 
education, requires a local commitment to what has become a nadonal problem. 
However, national problems cannot always be solved at the narional level. Nor can the 
problem of drug abuse — which is really a "cluster" of causes and effects — be resolved 
without coordinated efforts in government, schools, health care, law enforcement, and 
odier conununity institutions. 
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In Older to identify and analyze the community's aHUty to address the problems of 
dnif? abuse, and in order to coordinate efforts. Waco must get aU its key players— those 
who have obvious roles (and also those who do not have obvious roles but who could 
oerhaps be veiy helpfiil)— around the same table. We all need to understand the pwposes 
of thesundry agenCTes. facilities, and organizations in Waco which midxe^ theniMslves to 
drug abuse. The city's lecord of dealing with drug abuse during flie past decade is piece- 
meal at best; we must define the problem more clearly and more consistently. 

In conducting die study which led to the writing of A Question of Community, we 
asked what agencies and activiti^ in Waco—govemmcnt. treatment, educauon, com- 
munity service, and business organization^are responsible for issues relatmg to, and are 
affected by problems resulting ftom, drug abuse. What, we asked, are these groups do- 
ing? How well are their efforts coordinated? What other organizauons, we asked com- 
munity leaders, mi^t be able to respond? 

We learned that only in the various agencies associated with law enforwment 
were anything like clear answers forthcoming. But law enforcement cannot shoulder the 
fuU burden ... nor do many of us likely want to live in a country where moral and ethical 
isues are enforced by agenda of the law. We must, therefore, assess how best to use 
the city's resources in general and how to determine both our real goals and our potenual 
for success. In this regard, we may not need more rraources as much as we ne«i to use 
more effectively the resources-only some of which may be monetary—which a com- 
munity like Waco of well over a hundred thousand people can employ if it decides to take 
some steps which may make a significant difference. 



The Costs of Drug Use 



Likewise, we need to understand the costs of drug problems— monetary as weU as 
human, short- as well as long-term— in relation to the resources which may be required to 
resolve the problems. 

The full range of expenses— including health care, work force, and law enforce- 
ment— costs a typical American city the size of Waco between $47 million and $93 nul- 
lion per year. Health care costs alone range between $6 and $25 milHon, mcludmg in- 
creaS medical costs to business, the costs of treating AIDS-infected intravenous drug 
abusers, and intensive-care costs of drug-exposed infants— who are among the most re- 
grettable examples of the human and monetary costs of dmg abuse. National stiKlies u»- 
dicate that 1 in 10 infants is drug-exposed at birth, and that intensive-care costs for these 
infants average $28,000 each. Based on these national averages, such births (assuming a 
yearly county average of 3500 births) could cost McLennan County up to $10 nulhon per 
year as the "drug epidemic" spreads. Applying national data to Waco, the educauonal 
costs of teaching drug-exposed chUdren would hkely run $22 mUUon annually by the end 
of the decade. And figure soar as additional impaired children are bom each year to an 
increasing number of mothers who abuse drugs. The 5 percent of the work force that re- 

Sorts being drug-impaired costs Waco employers, in terms of lost productivity, between 
7 and $33 miSion or between $1,700 and $8,025 annually per employee— the wide 
range reflecting different assumptions regarding impairment rates. While dmg experts 
continue to debate the nature of the cause-effea relationship between drug abuse and 
crime, and while we all want to understand what is meant by such frequently used terms 
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m dnig-related crime**~the cost to Waco, including lost productivity due to incarcera- 
tion, is about $34 million annually. Such figures leave us with a feeling of hopelessness 
with regaid to total costs and the ineffectiveness of current policies. 



Annual Economic Costs of Drug Abuse 

National Ftgures Applied to Waco MetropoOtaa Statistical Arm 
(in mnitoRs of IMS doOara) 



Categoiy 

High Estimate Low Estimate 



HcalKh-Goxe costs 



Medical cost to business, ICU costs 
of dnig-cjtposod infants, and AIDS 

costs icsuldng fiom IV drug use $25.10 S 6,08 



WoA-foicc costs 



Reduced productivity and 

cmptoyment loss 3341 7 qq 



Law-enfoiceroeat costs 



Criim (including lo^ productivity 

for the incarcerated) 34,97 33 



Total economic ci^ of dni.g abuse $93.48 $46.78 



(i> BaodoD i€^V.$,po^U<nia246jmj0Q0u^ tool WicoMSApopciIiticoof |9i^. 
0) Bind 00 ttkU pop. (18 tad om) of 182^35p000 iQd Waco 



Even though we tend to think of "dollar cost" as a handy denominator to assess 
the size of the drug problem, monetary costs are not the only, perhaps not even the most 
important, factors to consider. From an investment standpoint, the loss of human poten- 
tial IS probably the most devastating result of drug abuse because such losses Mreist. 
sometimes for lifetimes, and because they deny growth to individuals, to families, and to 
areas of human activity which could, in turn, generate additional growth- For example 
some money h&mg spent, or mis-spent, on the •'drag war'* could instead be directed to- 
ward smanes for experienced and courageous teachers, thereby improving educational 
quality by investing in people— critical element of an educational system criticized 
both at home and mtemationally for its in^iequacies* 
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Conskleratioii of the human factor is also essential because we need to underetand 
why people want to abuse drugs if we ever hope to do something about drug abuse at the 
point when doing something matters most: at the beginning of the dependency cycle. To 
do anything less is to "play^ at solving the problem m the same way that the Uttle Dutch 
boy "saved^ his village by plugging up the leaking dike with his fmger. When govern- 
ment deals with issues like drugs in ways which avoid the underlying problems, there wiU 
always be more holes than heroes, more costs than dollars to pay them. 



Reasons for Drug Use 



Although the foregomg account of civic and personal costs may lead us to think 
that the real question is how long we can hold up under such a burden, what we need to 
address is. first and foremost, the question of why the dnig problem— aliena&on, lost po- 
tential, broken lives, crime, violence, breakdown of community, more addiction— has 
grown to such dimensions. 

By nature, it seems, humans like to push the limits. We drive a little over the 
speed limit. We seek excitement. We love the new and the different. We are cunous. 
Curiosity, we like to think, is what makes us human and accounts for our history of great 
breakthroughs and discoveries. We like to think that we work hard and deserve to play 
haid and feel good. Some of us like to be daring. Some of us arc also self-mdulgent, 
even sometimes lazy. And sometimes we arc not very patient. Drugs are a means for us 
to exceed our limits, and, for some of us, drugs can be tempting shortcuts to happiness. 

For many young people drug abuse is (or starts as) a thrill— not any different 
from the hundreds of other habits or pranks which hundreds of generations have used to 
establish their own identities and to shock their elders. For these people— ihe first-time 
users and perhaps also the recreational users— drugs promise a release from restlessness, 
a sense of identity and soUdarity, an easy achievement to boast about to friends. A short- 
cut to making one's mark. But such innocence can carry a lifelong price tag when young 
people turn to drugs, whether crack, or any others of the succession of wonder dnigs 
from LSD to "ice," which an inventive and experimenting culture can make and want. 

So where can we turn to begin looking for answers? When we attempt to discover 
the source of what develops into drug problems, the argument surfaces that humans have 
a basic desire to alter states of consciousness for enjoyment which manifests itself early 
in life. When children bang by their lees from monkey bars, soar as high as possible 
from swings, and twirl each other around until they fall down, they replace their "onnaj 
consciousness with sensations of dizziness— thereby experiencing a kind of high. 
Likewise in adulthood, consciousness continues to be altered through a vanety of 
means-high-speed driving, exhilarating sports such as sky diving, frightening films, or 
even longndistance nmnbg. 

Our culture teaches us to use chemicals. We know that we do not need to cope 
wir'i such physical pains as headaches and sore throats; we have chemicals such as aspinn 
to relieve them. Correspondingly, modem wisdom and convention also teach that a few 
ounces of alcohol or a few lines of cocaine can easily alleviate the emotional pains- 
stress, depression, isolation— of everyday living. Today more than ever before, we arc 
dependent upon chemicals to alter or adjust our health and our behavior. Some people 
want to alter their behavior for fun; others want to do so as an escape from the reality or 
perceived reality of unhappy lives. Still others have a tendency towards self-destniction 
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which leads them to abuse dru|s. Not surprising, then, is the comment by treatment pro- 
fessionals that most of their chents not only have problems with dnigs but also with Ufc 
m general Treatment professionals state that once a drug athUct reaches a sober state, the 
dmg problem becomes secondary to personal problems which led to addicUon in the fii« 

.^^.^H^^n^ point here, if people are honest, is not the ancient saw about yet another 
generation gomg to the dogs.^ As The Humanities and Public Issues smesrOuryama 
do reflect, to our credit or discredit, the lights by which we have guided them " If tfe 
SI fispmetimes self-indulgent, itrcsponsibie. overly curious, and not patient or re- 
fKJ:ii*l5^^-n^,y 5?''® Jearaed weU from the culture their parents have made. 
Our movies, novels, bdlboaids. cars, clothes, suburbs, and schools teB the stoiy over and 



Cocaine and Crack 



I f ^ 1 ^ u *^?iS?® become associated with the impatient, self-induigent 

fSS:i°^'*'^ ?^ "^l^"^ °f ^^tyte came with Ae aSvSS 

diS^ ^ ' *® "^^'^^ symbolized the plight of the poor and une- 

Cocaine— the white, powdery substance produced by processing the leaf of the 
'««i.?i?J' ^ petroleum product, most often gasoline or turpentint-and crack (a 
. nokeable form of cocame) are among the most common illicit drugs used m Waco 
^ .ocaine is either sold in its powder form (cocaine hydrochloride) or pr^es^d imo cra^k 

d^.^^'^^Kt^''^'^^ ^ ^"^ « '^^^^^y small quSti^iSieTy: 

^Ste mn'' ^SrS.fS^ " *?n«<fcraWy less expenave and more easUykcessible alt^- 
naove. wnil. the methods of cocame consumption vary— snorting, injection ineestion 
^^^^Z tZ ''^'•'^S* smofcing~the effects may in^ude euphola^SSfaSd 
^^T^w^S^^ in physical eneigy. With crack, however, the mental and physical eu- 
phoria, which after frequent abuse usually lasts only a few seconds, is sImtficMtly 
sponger than with cocaine, thus making crack more addictive. App^ify Ce k b 
tiSJofwS:^ °^ ^'^^''^ ^^"5 drugising popula 

About Drugs in Waco 

rr.«f.H ?!P^*^** ^ approximately three-fourths are 

^?2?/hi?^r • crack abuse. According to treSment professionals, the abuS 
of CTa:k has been mCTeaang in Waco since it was first noticed here by police aid mS 

fiSy '^'^'^^^ appeai4ce of the (Sg i^a 

The size of Waco's dnig-using population is not known. But law enforcement of- 
ficers know where many of the dmg dealer sell their dnigs. and they con^nSSeS ef- 
fort in Aese areas accordingly. As a result, most of the^sts fw dmgs^^ to^^ 
of the city where such attention is directed-mostly in poor. minorSy neSS^^ 
One example of such concentrated efforts is the r^nt^bS^t of HUlSt^ 
special pofice patrols in three major low-income housing projects Such Sk™^ 
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lead us to beUeve that drug abuse is mainly a problem of lower income groups. But, as 
Sa RoSnbaum points out in Just Sa/wim?. " The vast majority of he underclass 
aZSSSfaS^ There aie 33 miUion Americans Uving b^owUie poverty hne. as 
?SnZS^m the National Institute on Dmg Abuse figures of 800.000 weekly users of 
cocMic and nearly 500,000 users of crack." 

Preconception and prejudice have no place in the fonnutetion of oiar solutions. 
Drug abuse, we must understand, is not a racal. social^:lass. or finMinal-bracket i^ue. 
Every ethnic, financial, social, and age group in Wacp.is ^^^^"^^^^l^^^. 
druES Furthemore, crack alsise is not confined to ernes but is a problem, as weU. m 
M& and Moody and GatesviUe-for which communities Waco senres as a regwnal 
distribution point. While precise estimates ate imiK)ssible to make, die Waco Poh^ Dnig 
Enforcement Division es&iates diat drug consumption in Central Icxas is significantly 
above the per-capita average for the nation as a whole. 

Most national drug policy experts beUeve that the federal government's current 
reliance on enforcement as the main thmst of the so<;alled "war on drup is impossibly 
overburdening the poUce. courts, prisons, and pn)bation and pan)le officers. A^uming 
that what the^ experts say is tnie on the local fevel, we should examine the loc^ record 
of dnie-related aneas and drug-related court cas^ in order to determme how effectively 
we are dealing with both the immediate issue of crime and the lon^-term «sue of repeat^ 
offenses. How much money are we spending to keep offenders in jaib? What pohcies 
might more effectively address drug-related crime? And who are the offenders? 

In a survey of selected Waco citizens currently seeking treatment for co- 
caine/crack abuse, respondents were asked to identify the reasons for their abuse of drugs. 
Boredom and unhappmess were cited most often among this group. Other r^ults of this 
survey indicated that the typical substance abuser in this group was a male between the 
aces of 22 and 34. He grew up in a family comprised of two parents (natural and/or step) 
who made him "feel loved and accepted." Most were not raised in Waco, but those who 
planned to stay in Waco had good or positive feelings about their futures m the city. 
Respondents noted that their first use of any controlled aibstance mvolved either man- 
iuana. alcohol, or yet other drugs than cocaine or crack. The majonty of the respondents 
had been using drugs at least eleven years and supported their habits by havmg a job, 
dealing dnigs, or stealing. All responded positively in thinking they were worth help- 
ins" and th5 they "contribute much to society that is positive. AU believed m God while 
most also believed that "peace, safety, and freedom" in their community and coundy are 
important attributes. Personal values tau^t by parents included "respect and love of oth- 
ers and self," knowing right from wrong, and religiousness. Nearly half had coUege and 
a profession" in mind for their funires. 

The results of this survey, which concentrated on people who could afford to pay 
for treatment and who are therefore not necessarily representative of all cbug abusere in 
Waco, demonstrate an important, thou^ perhaps not always recognized, faa: Drug 
abusere are not necessarily uneducated criminals who come from broken homes. 

Yet some people believe we should treat all dmg abusers as hard-core criminals, 
deterring dmg abuse thn)u^ fear. So far this approach has not worked. Whether a per- 
son's drug problems arc created by the individual s own irresponsibiUty or by economic, 
political, and social conditions, there is no clear consensus as to how to help drug 
abusers. If we examine the causes of drug abuse, we can discover broad needs of society 
as a whole. However, addressing drug abuse from this perspective may requue courage. 
As Rosenbaum so clearly charges in Just Say What?, talking about the dmg problem has 
provided "a useful diversion in avoiding the more dramatic reforms necessary m existing 
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political, economic, and social arrangements." If it is true that we have sometimes used 
dru^ as a scapegoat to blame for complex problems confronting our schools, cities, and 
nation, it is probably also tnie that strong talk has replaced action. 

Militfflit rfieioric on the part of political leaders and sensationalism on the part of 
the news media have helped stir up public support for a "war on dnigs"-na confrontation 
which we are l(^g. The cunent strategy in the war on dnigs has pnxiuced few positive 
results. More often than not the public is simply unable to identify any results of diis so- 
caUed war. Reportedly, cocaine use has leveled off overaU— and may even have declined 
among high schwl students. But have we had an overaU reduction in dnie abuse? Or 
has there simply been a shift in the preference of drag abusers to choose certain dnies 
over others? * 



Suggestions for Waco 



This section offers eight suggestions of what Wacoans can do without waiting for 
federal and state leadership, legislation, or fiinds. The suggestions arc simple, but not ef- 
tortiess. However, they are realistic and regenerative measures which, wholeheartedly 
approached and apphed, can become a model for Texas and the nation. 

^yj"? " Sf?' self-help attitude to dealing with problems which threaten the 
community s children, youth, and families. The report. Code Blue: Uniting for 
Healthier Youth, recommends that communities establish local coordinating boanis to 
momtor and address community problems associated with children, youth, and families 
^^fS? « ^® should represent all key public and private agencies which serve 

youth. By networkin| all differem areas, a unified effort to address problems in the 
commumty can be achieved. A local coordinating council for Waco ought to include the 
foUowmg: mayors of the greater Waco area, the public heahh director; superintendents 
SLr <*™|Feven&on and at-risk coordinator for area schools, a juvenUe court 
judge, the I^ks and Reason director, local religious leaders, interested business lead- 
ers, reprc^niatives from Baylor UniversUy. McLennan Community College, and TSTI 

service organizations. In order to link the 
SSi^T ^ federal and state governments, the local council should also 

2^ « I?;? *® representative. The emphasis for this proposed 

^^LJ^2Ij!t^J?" gettmg something done; therefore, the group should meet m ilocal 
^vemment building on a bunonthly or quarterly basis, with its own elected convener to 
receive and share infonnation. In the woids of the authore of Code Blue, the purpoi of 
such an orgamzatioii should be to "strengthen cooperation among local officiais and or- 
ganizations and to identify and remedy conditions which hinder or prcvem the commu- 
nity s youth from becoming heahhy, productive members of society." 

««,M. J° ?"^!.*^ y^aco Youth Collaboration was fonned to monitor and address 
TST! ^^S^'^J^ cm^dfen' yo"*. and their families. Consisting of representa- 
^ about sixty local organizations, the Collaboration meets qSarterlV. Local 

'^nf.^^^ "2"^ Gang Intervention tL For<^ reS- 

mend the fonnation of coordmatmg boanis similar to the one advocated by Code Blue 
^c^^^. place through the Youth Collaboration. But, as expeiience wins, we ne^ 
«?v^ w^f our efforts and not fiagmem our energy and resources by fonning succes- 
youth coordinatmg groups to deal with single, or limited, issues affecting our 
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Abandon the ovei-simpHfied, single-issue approach. Drug abuse and other so- 
cial problems such as dropping out of school, poverty, iUiteracy, cnme. and hunger, are 
aU interrelated components of the same vicious circle which cannot and will not be 
solved until the relationship of each of these problems to the others has been determined. 

The Waco Youth Collaboration has given top priority to its Strategic Plan, com- 
pleted in September of 1990, to create a comprehensive, coordinated service deUveiy 
system thai will address youth and their famiUes holistically. The Waco Indej^ndeni 
School District school board has adopted a resolution making its campuses the sites for 
the development of the system. With seed money furnished by the state Communioes m 
Schools Program and through a partnership of local cntiues includmg the Texas 
Employment Commission and the Texas Department of Human Seryic^, this concept 
was just implemented at University High ScAool in February of 1991. Additional sites 
will open as other local organizations make resources available. 

Chattenge young people with realism. Adolescence can be characterized by ex- 
ploratory behavior. Despite the stereotype of self-centered and rebeUious teenagers, 
young people are teeming with curiosity, energy, and que^ons. Dunng this nme adoles- 
cents come into contact with potential risks: cigarette smoking, alcohol and illegal drug 
abuse, sexual experimemarion, poor nutrition, and sedentary hfestyles. Their struggles 
with choices and with the desire to grow up quickly can make young people vulnerable to 
drugs and other problems unless their classes have provided them with better information 
than Jiey can get in the haUway or locker room. Waco ISD's Quahiy Schools Program, 
which worics in conjunction with the state Communities m Schools project, is an impor- 
tant step in the right direction. Of course, we have to ask whether we— as teachers, par- 
ents, community leaders, school administrators, and public servants— really present the 
young with believable information and examples of how healthiness and happmess can 
be achieved without drugs. 

r«ic* health holisticaUy. Are students in Waco public schools taught honestly 
about drugs in a way that is part of a broad health education program? Or. instead, is our 
school system spending money unwisely on special programs which septate drug edu- 
cation from the regular curriculum? Drug education, hygiene, physical fitness, sex ed- 
ucation, and sports are pan of the same subject. Just as some parts of the cumculum 
address the development of reasoning, aesthetics, and Uteracy . so too do we ne^ to teach 
health subjects in broad and comprehensive, as well as specific, ways from kmdergarten 
through the twelfth grade. Young people must gain an overall understanding of health- 
physical and mental— so that they can make wise decisions about health and fimess . . . 
decisions for life, and for a lifetime. 

Empower teachers and principals with responsibiUty and authority. Because 
schools are the common denominator among children, teachers and other school officials 
are quite possibly the most infhiential people in any effort to instiU values which leave no 
room for Wedom and drags. But idle riietoric is not enough; parents must also be will- 
ing to support the schools so that teachers of courage and experience can teach with con- 
viction. Many people must work together to establish goals for the education and health 
of suidents that promote mutual respect and a sense of shared purpose, even in settings of 
socioeconomic diversity. Broadly composed teams of teachers, parents, admmistr^ors. 
support staff, and representatives of community organizations provide frameworks large 
enuudi to help principals make the wise decisions necessary to teach the way we really 
ought to teach. In this sense, people— specifically teachers— can make all the difference. 
Research conducted recently throughout the staffs of Texas and California suggests very 
strongly that successful drag-abuse or at-risk programs are often products of hard-work- 
ing people who traly care. Successful programs of any kind cannot necessarily be repli- 
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cated m other situations, because personaUty and personal involvement, not money and 
faiilities and program design, are the essential ingredients. 

AttyfandUes and schools through mutual trust and respect, Manyparents.be- 
!^ prommly to independence, do not want to inmide exces- 
sively utto their children s lives. Although adolescents do move toward greater auton- 
omy, fliey nevertheleM need continuing contact, interest, and guidance from their fami- 
w, . administrators and teachers, from elementary sdiools to high schools, 
notably active in encouraging parental interest? In faa. some actively discourage it, es- 
pecially m poor communities where the need for such connections is aitually greatest 
Schools can re-engage fanrilies (I) by offering parents meaningful roles in important 
school activities, such as the decisiai-making team nwntioned in the section above: (2) 
by kecpmg parents informed of the ground rules and what their expectations should be so 
they can momtor the progress of their children; and (3) by asking parents to foaer the 
learmng process at honte as weU as at school-overseeing homework and helping their 
children overcome social obstacles, pjithermore, schools can (and some do) offw par- 
enting classes, as well as classes for parents to leam what study skills and basic subiects 
are being taught to their children. The Region xn Education Service Center and WISD 
have recenUy been trainuig personnel to conduct such parenting classes, not only at the 
schools, but also m local businesses and churches. «*j«uuic 

Sentence drug offenders to education and puMic service, not hard time. The 
pnson system has been blatantly unsuccessful in its attempts to "refonn" criminals, many 
of whom are returnees who were not -reformed" during their previous sentence or sen- 
tences. A policy of sentencing offenders to prison until they could meet certain standanJs 
ot edu^on might be an altemauve to the current system which seems to guarantee Unle 
more than a high probabiUty of repeat offendere. suoinnwx muc 

Develop a vaunteer senior citizens program. Communities can make use of one 
of theu- most valuable, yet often overlooked resources— senior citizens. The New York 
n/nwrecenUy publicized a model program in Asheville, North Carolina, which joins the 
resources of die local university with those of the city through the Center for Creative 
Retuement which features "leadership for seniors." Senior cidzens serve as mentors, 
teachers, fnends. and volunteer grandparents. Because the population of rctirBment-age 
Amencans is mcrcasmg, Waco should very strongly consider ways to link two genera- 
tions which need each other but which-due to urbanization, mobility, and work oat- 
r ^T^f^ ®^ ^»«*om of an older generation to worJlon 

problems fa«d by todays youth, we can promote values and also engage a segment of 
society which our youth-oriented modem world has overlooked. The benefits are high on 
both sides. As expressed m The Humanities and Public Issues, "While young people suf- 
fer but cannw miss what they haven't learned to see and value, the elderly si^ and rec- 
T!2fi ® ^^^^ ^ divKion: feeling unneeded, losing a sense of purpose, losing 
control over ones destmy, not feelmg loved, not being touched. The young suffer from 
inadequate basic care as much as they lack the benefits of associating with more than cne 
or two generations. And yet, if we take a cue from demographic prognostications which 
show increasmg percen^ges in the population under nineteen and over fifty-nine, we 
mi^t find more than adequate reason ro draw on our human resources to ameliorate 
some of the problems we foresee worsening in the next decade " 
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Conclusion 



So much for the ''beginning" which A Question of Community: Waco and Drugs 
attempts to make. The rest is up to Waco. 

In this booklet, we have maintained that solving problems such as drug abuse 
must be done within the community, by the community, and a communi^. The reso- 
lution of community problems (whether questions, needs, or desires) will come about 
through the process of defining what the problems are and how the problems can best be 
addre^ed so that all the community's citizens benefit— not only from the actual resolu- 
tion of problems, but also from the insight into community-buUding which is gained in 
the process of resolution. 

President Bu^ recently signed a new law, the National and Community Service 
Act, which may do much to enhance volunteerism and community service throughout the 
country. The price-tag for the pr^dem's concept is relatively small— far less than some 
states spend each year on dmg-related costs. But the money made available by the new 
act is not as important as the spirit of the act, which, according to the writer describing it 
for the New York Timss, takes the view that "caring for others is part of citizenship^ that 
individuals can do something to help solve the most intractable social problems" (italics 
added). 

By acting in the spirit of the% words, Waco and communities all across the coun- 
try can, in the words of President Bush, "strengthen the American ethic of community 
service and . . . help translate this ethic into meaningful action." 
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CHAPT1ERFIVE 



Recommeivdations 



Glene.Lich 

Vmuoa Professor OF RscKmALSnmESArBAruHt UmEmrr. Sm^Aur of State PnoFEssoti ofMuuicvuvral 

Af/D C^iaiAN-CMtADtAl/SrtmBSATT^ UHfVBISmfOF WmaPEG, AND 

Ssmat RssBAROi FojxfWAnmCBimR 
FOR SoaoEComwc Research at the 
UmmtsmoFCoAHUfLA 



The cooperative efforts of almost 150 people—teachers and parents, health and 
law enforcement professionals, and officials from state and private agencies in Califomia, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas—have resulted in three central recommendations. We 
ask for 



(1) an extensive and honest search for fact; 

(2) the establishment of cooperative networks to exchange and evaluate 
information, experience, and local policy; and 

(3) hearings on community approaches to drugs and education. 



In other words, the single most important thing is the process of engaging in civic con- 
versation—the discourse which translates into actions and keeps communities and nations 
alive. 

The research on drug abuse and its relationship to social factors— such as drop- 
pmg out, popular culture, gender, race, ethnicity, and region— that was started during the 
second phase of this assignment should be continued. 

Finally, we call for a national mandate to link pix)jecc such as we conducted in 
Waco with the National Community Service Act. This law provides some financial sup- 
port, but more importantly it can become a means to enhance volunteerism and commu- 
mty service throughout the country. 
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